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RESEARCH is one of our guiding 
principles, and the necessity for it is 
enjoined upon us collectively and 
individually. By this means it is that 
the store of our knowledge may be 
increased and our expertness in the 


practice of our art may grow. 
SERVICE—Ever bear in mind the 
great actual and potential value of 
your effort and its large importance 
to humanity and the state. 
LEADERSHIP— It is our sincere be- 


lief that the great social activity of 
education will gain tremendously 
from permanent effort and definite 


preparation. 
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The Survey of Phi Delta Kappa 


A Program of Research, Service, and Leadership 


LETTER OF TRANSMITTAL 


To the Executive Committee 
Phi Delta Kappa 
Gentlemen: 

In compliance with your request of June 
12, 1933, that a survey be made of the national 
organization of Phi Delta Kappa for the pur- 
pose of more nearly meeting the present edu- 
cational emergency, we take pleasure in sub- 
mitting to you the following report. Two 
meetings of the committee have been held, 
one in the national headquarters and one at 
Columbia University as guests of Brother 
N. L. Engelhardt. In addition to these meet- 
ings, the chairman spent time in the national 
office on three different occasions for the pur- 
pose of assembling data and interpreting the 
materials used by the Survey Committee. 
The work of the committee has been con- 
ducted through three main avenues; one, 
through a conference of its members, two, 
through conferences with the Executive Sec- 
retary and information gathered by him and 
his staff, and three, through the use of the 
questionnaire to the membership of the fra- 
ternity. Over 11,000 questionnaires were 
mailed, three thousand of which were re- 
turned to the committee in time for analysis. 
On the basis of the information from these 
sources we present a series of recommenda- 
tions. 

The committee expresses its appreciation 
for the interest in Phi Delta Kappa shown by 
the membership in their response to the ques- 
tionnaire and for the many helpful sugges 
tions made. We are indebted to the Execu- 
tive Secretary and his staff for the time con- 
suming research in gathering this material; 
to Brothers R. E. Iffert and C. P. Scott, former 
secretary and present secretary of Xi Chap- 
ter respectively, for assistance in the analysis 
of the questionnaire data; and we are espe- 
cially indebted to the National President, Ru- 
dolph D. Lindquist, for his helpful sugges- 
tions aad cooperation throughout the survey. 

We recommend that the findings of the sur- 
vey be considered critically by the Execu- 
tive Committee and that such matters as may 
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call for legislation be transmitted to the forth- 
coming National Council with appropriate 
recommendation for action. 
Respectfully submitted, 
Wa ter B. Jones, Chairman. 
November 11, 1933. 


To the Survey Committee 
Phi Delta Kappa 
Gentlemen: 

During the past year Phi Delta Kappa has 
taken definite steps to participate on a nation 
wide basis in dealing with the emergency 
which confronts education. Details of these 
plans are contained in the article entitled 
“Phi Delta Kappa Responds to a Call to Serv 
ice,” which was published in the June issue of 
The Phi Delta Kappan. 

The experience of the Executive Commit 
tee with this Emergency Program has raised 
the question of what would constitute an ap 
propriate National Program for our Frater- 
nity. The Executive Committee should be in 
a position at the council meeting in Decem 
ber to make a further proposals concerning 
such a program which would command the 
respect and enlist the support of the Fra 
ternity. 

Also our administrative machinery may 
need to be refashioned to serve these broad- 
ened purposes. Certainly such matters as 
fees, expenses, council meetings, the maga 
zine, etc., should at the same time be care 
fully evaluated in the light of new demands; 
and definite proposals should be made which 
may serve as a basis for legislation at the 
council meeting. 

To the end that such a study might be made, 
the Executive Committee at its meeting on 
May 13, 1933, set aside funds for the expenses 
of a special committee to study these pro 
posals. The committee authorized the ap 
pointment of the following to serve as mem 
bers of a Survey Committee: Dr. Walter B. 
Jones, chairman; Dr. N. L. Engelhardt; Dr. 
Ben G. Graham; Dr. Willard W. Patty; Mr. 
Clayton R. Wise. 

I very much hope that your committee will 
concern itself with the identification of ac- 
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tivities for which Phi Delta Kappa is uniquely 
qualified. We do not wish in our work to 
overlap the efforts of other existing organ- 
izations any more than is necessary, nor do 
we wish to undertake things for which we 
are evidently unfitted. 

I should be very glad, therefore, to have 
your committee concern itself with two 
phases of Phi Delta Kappa’s life: First, its 
ideals and the projects through which Phi 
Delta Kappa as an organization may best 
realize these ideals. Second, a survey of ex- 
isting administrative 
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broad plans whereby Phi Delta Kappa may 
be of greater service to public education, 
For this task, too, I believe your committee 
is well qualified. All are men of broad ex- 
perience in the field of public education and 
have a long record of devoted service to Phi 
Delta Kappa. Their deliberations will jn- 
evitably involve a consideration of the ideals 
and purposes of the organization. These 
have been restated often, but usually in such 
general terms that they have not had the 
definite effect upon practices that they should 

have. In this connec- 





devices to determine 
whether or not these 
are in all cases so set 
up as to accomplish 
with greatest effective 
ness the program 
which they recom 
mend. 

In making such a 
survey as the one 
which you are to un- 
dertake, I think it vania. 
should be borne in 
mind that such admin- 
istrative devices as the 
council meeting, the 
executive committee, 
the district representa- 
tive, the magazine, 
etc., have come to 
their present status 
through a long period 
of proposal and coun- 
ter proposal, and that 
basically they are 


Ohio. 





The Survey Committee 


N. L. ENGELHARDT, Professor of 
Education, Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University. 


BEN G. GRAHAM, Superintendent 
of Schools, Pittsburgh, Pennsyl- 


WILLARD W. PATTY, Professor of 
Education, University of Indiana, 
and District Representative, North 
Central District. 


CLAYTON R. WISE, Assistant Su- 
perintendent of Schools, Cleveland, 


WALTER B. JONES, Chairman, Pro- 
fessor of Education, University of 
Pittsburgh, and National Secretary 
of Phi Delta Kappa. 


tion may I quote from 
an address delivered 
by John Dewey before 
the Department of Su- 
pervisors and Direc- 
tors of Instruction at 
the last department of 
superintendence meet- 
ing. He says: 


“Of late years we have 
got into the habit of 
starting out by listing 
objectives to be attained. 
Now this procedure in 
itself is intelligent and 
admirable. We want to 
know what we are after, 
what we are striving to 
accomplish. But there 
is an ever arising ques- 
tion: Whence shall we 
derive our objectives? 
Do we pluck them out 
of the air, dig them out 
of the ground, extract 
them from our inner de- 








probably as sound as 
any device which we 
might set up for achieving the purpose of Phi 
Delta Kappa. Do not let this conviction, 
however, prevent you from scrutinizing them 
carefully to see whether or not they can be 
improved. The questionnaire which you 
have prepared will, I believe, secure the data 
which you need to help answer questions 
which may arise concerning the effectiveness 
of our administrative procedures. I wish 
you success in the collection and the com- 
pilation of the data and hope, as I know you 
do also, that from it will come new light by 
which council action in December, 1933, may 
be guided. 

Quite as important, however, as your sur- 
vey of existing practice is a study of the needs 
of public education and the formulation of 


sires, or what? Mention 
what we like to think of as American idealism 
and we congratulate ourselves upon framing 
ends out of what appears to be desirable in gen- 
eral apart from means at hand... . Educators 
may set up social objectives which are inher- 
ently fine and novel by starting too remote from 
present conditions and needs, and hence iso- 
lating themselves from the only means by which 
what they wish can be attained. 

“A union of idealism of purpose with realistic 
survey and utilization of existing conditions 
seems to me the only way in which our objec- 
tives can be saved from becoming empty, senti- 
mental and doomed to defeat. . . . It is better to 
do something profitable and enduring than to 
ascend into the high heavens in a balloon that 
hits the ground with a bump as soon as the gas 
gives out. 

“If we adopt this course, we shall begin with 














a situation in which education now finds itself, 
with the predicament of the schools affecting stu- 
dents and teachers alike. Ascertaining, as I be- 
lieve we can, a few facts regarding this situation 
we shall then try to find out the causes for this 
state of things, the forces which are responsible 
for the evils from which the schools are suffering, 
and the even greater evils which are threaten- 
ing. We shall then move out into the whole so- 
cial field in which these forces are operating, and 
inquire what counteracting and remedial forces 
there are with which we may cooperate, and 
shall plan our objectives on the basis of these 
surveys.” 


It is in the spirit of this statement by a man 
whom we all respect and love that I hope 
your committee will act in restating the pur- 
poses and objectives of our organization. Let 
our devotion to research take the form of 
definite proposals for action to which we as 
individuals and as an organization may turn 
our attention. May our concern be service 
and leadership. May it be embodied in a 
program of action that takes account of ex- 
isting needs and gives individuals and chap- 
ters an effective outlet for their devotion to 
these ideals. 

Nothing which Phi Delta Kappa has under- 
taken since I became a member of it is fraught 
with so much of promise and hope as the 
work which your committee is about to un- 
dertake. Personally, I have great confidence 
that your finished work will stand as a mon- 
ument to the devotion of Phi Delta Kappans 
to the ideals of research, service and leader- 
ship, and to point the way to a finer realiza- 
tion of these ideals. 

Very truly yours, 
Rupo.tpH D. LinqQuist, 
National President, Phi Delta Kappa. 


PART I 


A STATEMENT OF PURPOSE AND POLICY 


The chief purpose of Phi Delta Kappa shall 
be understood to be the promotion of free 
public education as an essential to the devel- 
opment and maintenance of a democracy. 
All other aims and purposes of Phi Delta 
Kappa are contributory to the main objec- 
tive. 

Probably the membership of Phi Delta 
Kappa is more able than any other large 
group in America to understand the great 
social transformation which is going on in 
the world, and particularly in this country. 
The membership is probably most competent 
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also to comprehend the modifications in our 
educational system which should take place 
in order to bring about the kind of popular 
understanding necessary to make this social 
transformation effective. Such a service con- 
templates an evaluation of the existing and 
projected educational program in keeping 
with the social and economic adaptations 
which are prevalent. 

Phi Delta Kappa exists to promote the con- 
tinuing reinterpretation of certain ideals. 
Those we have chosen are research, service 
and leadership. These ideals should be in- 
terpreted in terms of present-day and future 
needs. Believing that Phi Delta Kappans 
generally interpret the fundamental aims in 
this manner, the executive committee has set 
up a plan recognizing present-day demands 
and the service which Phi Delta Kappans 
may render in working together toward the 
common goal. 

How may a group of men as large as ours 
stimulate each other to reinterpret the ideals 
of research, service and leadership in the 
light of present-day demands. The program 
which the Executive Committee has under- 
taken in connection with the Joint Commis- 
sion on the Emergency in Education is the 
immediate answer of the Executive Commit 
tee to that question. A survey committee 
was appointed and charged with the respon- 
sibility of reviewing this program and de 
veloping further suggestions in order that 
the organization might be made to serve most 
effectively the purpose for which it was in 
tended, namely that of helping Phi Delta 
Kappans and through them helping educa 
tors and laymen everywhere to rethink our 
program of public education. Our contri 
bution toward this program will involve re 
search in the broader sense. It will certainly 
constitute an attempt at leadership and to 
the extent that it is successful will be a serv 
ice of real worth. To the men who partici- 
pate in it, should come insight as to the mean 
ing of the ideals of our organization. 

In the light of this broadened purpose of 
Phi Delta Kappa, the survey committee for 
mulated a statement of fundamental prin 
ciples. The membership has been given an 
opportunity to express itself in regard to 
these principles. In keeping with the ex 
pressed approval and additional suggestions 
from the membership the principles have 
been further revised to serve as a guide in 
the development of an adequate program of 
research, service and leadership. 
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PRINCIPLE No. 1 


Research, as such, is interpreted as a func- 
tion, and an important one, of the individual 
member of Phi Delta Kappa and of groups 
locally organized. It is interpreted as a func- 
tion of the national organization to assemble 
information relative to research findings, to 
assist others in similar undertakings, to pro- 
mote the application of such findings, and to 
promote research in needed fields. For the 
national organization, the problem then be- 
comes one of promoting and disseminating 
research rather than that of conducting re- 
search. Research, and especially the appli- 
cation of research findings, is considered ba- 
sic to the promotion of public education. 

In the organization of a national program 
of promotion and dissemination, it is intended 
that there be no duplication of any existing 
service which gives promise of continuity in 
making research function in public educa- 
tion. It is contemplated that Phi Delta 
Kappa will encourage and participate in co- 
operative effort for the assembly and use of 
research findings, and that the organization 
will supplement rather than duplicate exist- 
ing agencies. 


PRINCIPLE No. 2 


Service is interpreted in three ways: First, 
in relation to youth and adults who are the 
immediate recipients of public education; 
second, in relation to the interpretation of 
public education for the benefit of the citizens 
of the nation; and third, in relation to the 
professional needs of our membership. 

An emergency in education now exists. 
Our service in this emergency therefore con- 
templates a redefinition and evaluation of the 
aims, methods, and the content of public edu- 
cation and an identification of new areas of 
educational service such as adult education, 
individual guidance, and education for lei- 
sure. 

It also contemplates aggressive campaigns 
for the interpretation, and justification of 
public education in keeping with proper 
standards of economy and efficiency. Our 
service contemplates an energetic defense of 
public education against those who, either 
through ignorance or design, sanction the re- 
duction of the support of public education 
below a point consistent with its importance 
in a democracy. 

Service as an ideal should express itself 
through a mutual interchange of ideas and 
information between Phi Delta Kappans to 


the end that they may progress with the times 
in regard to developments within the social- 
economic order generally and particularly jp 
respect to the changing emphasis within the 
field of education. 

These aspects of service should be adopted 
as immediate and as long range policies and 
they should be definitely reflected in the pub- 
lications of the fraternity. 


PRINCIPLE No. 3 


Qualities essential to leadership in educa- 
tion include an appreciation of all appropri- 
ate areas of educational knowledge as well 
as the ability to utilize skills and techniques 
associated with the particular tasks to be per- 
formed. Leadership in education also pre- 
supposes an awareness of the place of educa- 
tion in the social order. It also implies abil- 
ity on the part of a leader in education to 
take his place with leaders in all other fields 
of human activity, to the end that education 
may be given its rightful place in the social 
order. 

Leadership is interpreted in two ways: 
First, as identification and guidance of excep- 
tionally able youths toward the teaching pro- 
fession. It means on the part of Phi Delta 
Kappans a determined effort to seek the most 
worthy and able students whose capacities, 
interests and personalities peculiarly fit them 
for the teaching profession, and a determined 
effort to encourage them to prepare them- 
selves in the most thorough manner for lead- 
ership in the field of education. Second, 
leadership is interpreted in relation to the 
practical applications of the qualities repre- 
sented in the ideals of Phi Delta Kappa. 

Competence in leadership implies continu- 
ous professional growth, the ability to keep 
abreast of the times, and a thorough knowl- 
edge of current social and economic affairs. 
It implies an aggressive demand on the part 
of Phi Delta Kappans for a training program 
consistent with the higher qualifications now 
required. 

Such an emphasis will replace the incom- 
petents where they are found in our school 
communities, with highly trained and pro- 
fessionally qualified teachers many of whom 
are now available but unable to find positions 
in keeping with their abilities. The practice 
of employing well-trained and competent 
teachers will in addition encourage able 
youth to enlist in the profession. 

Finally, as educators we should know more 
about the world than any other group. We 
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should widen our focus, diverging where we 
now seem to be converging into narrow chan- 
nels. This point of view should be reflected 
in the training program for educators. 

Certain projects for Phi Delta Kappa in 
keeping with the purposes and policies here 
set forth are recommended in this report. 


PART II 


EssENTIAL Facts Asout Put Deira Kappa 


The Survey Committee found it necessary 
to assemble a great deal of data about the 
fraternity before it could safely proceed to 
study the various problems under consid- 
eration. Before any data had been collected 
and before any of the issues to be considered 
had been formulated, the committee set up 
for itself a standard by which to be guided. 
It said, “The aims of the survey must be stated 
in terms of actual problems to be solved. A 
procedure that is rigidly scientific must be 
followed, and a definitely constructive atti- 
tude toward the fraternity must be main- 
tained.” Certain essential steps in the sur- 
vey were identified which may be illustrated 
as follows: “We must determine whether the 
financial capacity of the fraternity is ample 
to provide properly for the needs of the fra- 
ternity. We must make such constructive 
proposals as may appear desirable to bring 
the national organization up to the best that 
the fraternity can afford.” Such a concep 
tion of the obligation assumed by the Survey 
Committee made necessary the assembly of 
essential facts about the fraternity. 

At the request of the Survey Committee, 
a great deal of the data essential to a thor- 
ough knowledge of the fraternity, its admin- 
istrative organization, its finances, its activi- 
ties, and, to a certain extent, its problems was 
assembled by the Executive Secretary of the 
fraternity. These data appear, to a large ex- 
tent, in the form of tables in this part of the 
report, and to some extent within the text 
of the report. It soon appeared, however, 
that these data would be insufficient for the 
purposes of the survey and a comprehensive 
questionnaire was formulated as a means of 
securing additional information on points on 
which it was thought the membership could 
be helpful by expression of opinion or by 
statement of fact. 

This questionnaire was addressed to more 
than 11,000 members of Phi Delta Kappa. 
Three thousand replies were received in time 
for study by the committee. These replies 
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represent the membership in every chapter 
of the fraternity and come from every state 
of the union. The first thousand replies were 
tabulated and served as a source of informa- 
tion for the committee at the time of its first 
meeting. The two thousand additional re- 
plies were coded and the data assembled on 
Hollerith cards. In order to determine the 
reliability of the statistical sample of the 
membership reported by these replies, the 
replies of the first thousand were checked 
against the next two thousand replies. The 
attitudes of the membership on the various 
questions as represented in these two sets 
of data were almost identical. In various 


- places in the sections of the report which 


follow, these comparisons are mentioned in 
some detail. Since the point of view ex- 
pressed by the one group is in such close 
harmony with the point of view expressed 
by the other group, we may conclude that 
either group of data is a representative sam- 
pling of the whole. 

In some cases the data represented by the 
first 1,000 replies have been used as a guide 
to conclusions but in most cases the data from 
the second group of 2,000 have been used. 
The returns from the questionnaire were also 
shown to be a good sampling of the whole 
fraternity by a comparison of the returns in 
terms of positions held with a similar classi 
fication of the membership of the whole fra 
ternity obtained from the directory of the 
fraternity. It is on this assumption that the 
committee has proceeded in the formulation 
of its recommendations to the fraternity. 
Some recommendations, however, have 
grown out of the study of the fraternity and 
its activities and are based upon such evi- 
dence as the committee was able to gather in 
addition to the questionnaire data. These 
recommendations represent the best judg- 
ment of the committee relative to the issues 
involved. 

An evaluation of the recommendations pre- 
sented by the Survey Committee must be 
made with all of the facts in mind if sound 
conclusions are to result. With this point 
of view clearly in mind, a large body of data 
are submitted in the Survey Report for study 
and review—some of which are from the rec- 
ords of the national office and the remainder 
are from the questionnaire returns. Unfor 
tunately, it is impossible to present all of these 
data in the magazine report. Complete data 
are supplied in the mimeographed report 
which was supplied to all chapters and dele- 
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gates to the council. This part of the report 
is therefore much abridged both as to data 
submitted and as to subjects treated. 


AcTIVE CHAPTERS 


“Active Chapters may be organized and 
established at any institution in the United 
States of America or in Canada that main- 
tains a school, college or department of edu- 
cation, meeting definite standards to be de- 
termined and published by the Executive 
Committee, upon petition of ten or more pe- 
titioners who shall at the time of their peti- 
tion meet such standards for membership 
as are set forth in the Constitution.” 
(Constitution—Article VI, Section 1.) 

Phi Delta Kappa now has chapters in every 
school, college or department of education do- 
ing any considerable amount of graduate 
work in education in this country. There 
are no chapters in Canada. Forty-two chap- 
ters have been established since the begin- 
ning of the fraternity in 1909, all of which are 
in good standing at the present time. There 
are doubtless other institutions which qualify 
for chapters of Phi Delta Kappa. The organ- 
ization of active chapters is encouraged 
wherever there is ample evidence to indicate 
that the institution desiring a chapter is of 
high standard, as regards its work in educa- 
tion, and able to support a chapter in the 
fraternity. The initiative for the organiza- 
tion of a new chapter always arises in the 
institution desiring a chapter. The frater- 
nity never has attempted to place new chap- 
ters unless a group where the chapter is to 
be located seeks a chapter. 

Ten standards have been established by the 
Executive Committee of Phi Delta Kappa 
which must be met by an institution seeking 
a chapter. These standards have been ap- 
proved by the National Council. 


1. It must have a School, College or Depart- 
ment of Education at least coordinate with other 
academic and professional departments. 

2. It must support a Graduate School of Edu- 
cation. 

3. It must require the standard baccalaureate 
degree for entrance to the Graduate School of 
Education. 

4. It must grant at least the M.A. degree in 
Education. 

5. It must admit juniors and seniors to courses 
in Education. 

6. It must have at least one hundred (100) 
male students (of all classifications) enrolled in 
courses in Education. (Not including summer 


school enrollment nor enrollment in extension 
courses.) 

7. It must have a faculty of at least five mem- 
bers giving full time to the School, College or 
Department of Education. 

8. At least three of these faculty members must 
hold the Ph.D. or Ed.D. degree or have com- 
pleted all course work leading thereto. 

9. It must be vouched for by at least four men 
prominent in Education, none of whom are con- 
nected with the institution of the petitioning 
body. 

10. The financial status of the institution must 
be such as to insure its stability. The standards 
of the North Central Association of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools are used by the Executive 
Committee as a guide. 


The active chapters are an essential and 
an integral part of the administrative organ- 
ization of the fraternity. They are the sole 
source of supply of new members into the 
fraternity; they are the selective agencies; 
they hold the balance of power in all legisla- 
tive matters; they are, in a very real sense, 
the fraternity. Through collection of initia- 
tion fees and membership fees the chapters 
supply more than 88 per cent of the income 
of the national organization. The financial 
support of the national organization is almost 
entirely dependent upon the active chapters 
and their officers. If a chapter fails to func- 
tion efficiently in the annual collection of 
membership fees, both the chapter and the 
national organization suffer. 


ALUMNI CHAPTERS 


“A charter for the establishment of an 
Alumni Chapter may be granted by the 
Executive Committee upon receipt and veri- 
fication of a petition signed by not fewer than 
twenty members of Phi Delta Kappa (in good 
standing), accompanied by a statement cer- 
tifying that the group has held at least three 
consecutive monthly meetings, each attended 
by no fewer than twelve of the petitioning 
members, and accompanied also by the writ- 
ten approval of the district representative.” 
(Constitution—Article VI, Section 2.) 

Phi Delta Kappa has at the present time 
twenty-two alumni chapters, the first being 
chartered in 1912 and the last in 1933. There 
are no inactive chapters. Nineteen of these 
chapters serve a local area. The remaining 
three serve state-wide areas and as a conse- 
quence have relatively infrequent meetings. 
There is no doubt but that these state-wide 
chapters serve a useful purpose in the terri- 
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tory which they serve although they find it 
impossible to meet the standards for alumni 
chapters which were set up by the last Na- 
tional Council. They have been allowed to 
continue without suspension (provided by 
the Constitution) in order that the National 
Council may have further opportunity to re- 
view the situation. Judgment in regard to 
other chapters which have failed to meet the 
constitutional standards has been withheld 
for the same reason. 

There are a number of different points 
where the Phi Delta Kappa population is suf- 
ficient to warrant the establishment of alumni 
chapters. There are seventeen cities in the 
United States having twenty-five or more 
members of Phi Delta Kappa resident within 
the city. In none of these cities do we have 
an active chapter of Phi Delta Kappa or an 
alumni chapter. There are doubtless many 
other cities which have a total of twenty-five 
or more members in the city and immediate 
vicinity. Each of these is a potential point 
for the location of an alumni chapter. 

If Phi Delta Kappa is to carry on its pro- 
gram of service to and through field mem- 
bers, it is highly desirable that additional 
alumni chapters be established wherever 
there are sufficient numbers to maintain such 
chapters, provided there is sufficient interest 
among the members themselves. It is doubt- 
ful, however, whether there should be any 
further organization of alumni chapters over 
state-wide areas. The infrequency of meet- 
ings and the scatter of chapter officers 
throughout the state seems to make the or- 
ganization covering the state-wide area un- 
desirable. Furthermore, the activities which 
can be carried on within a state-wide terri- 
tory by an alumni chapter can be carried on 
quite as effectively without the machinery of 
the chapter by the simple expedient of main- 
taining a Phi Delta Kappa Club or some other 
informal organization. 


SIZE OF THE FRATERNITY AND RATE oF GROWTH 


Statistics relative to the size and rate of 
growth of Phi Delta Kappa include data as 
of May 31, 1933 (Table I), which is the final 
date of the twenty-fourth fiscal year. The 
fraternity has grown very rapidly from the 
beginning of the organization (1909) down to 
the present time. Its growth has been so 
rapid that at times there have been some 
evidences of what might be called “growing 
pains.” It will be observed, beginning with 
the first fiscal year and running through by 
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five-year periods, that the growth of the fra- 
ternity has been somewhat as follows. At 
the end of the fifth year the membership had 
trebled over that of the first year. At the 
end of the tenth year it had more than dou- 
bled that of the fifth year. At the end of the 
fifteenth year it had more than doubled over 
that of the tenth year. At the end of the 
twentieth year the membership was double 
that of the fifteenth year. At the end of the 
twenty-fourth year (a four-year period) the 
membership has shown an increase over that 
of the twentieth year of approximately fifty 
per cent. It is obvious that the membership 
will no longer double in five-year periods if 
present standards for admission are main- 
tained. The rate of growth, however, is still 
very rapid. 
TABLE I. PHI DELTA KAPPA MEMBERSHIP 





Dropped- 


Total 
Deceased 


Membership 


Fiscal Calendar 
Year Year 


1909-10 342 
1910-11 
1911-12 
1912-13 
1913-14 
1914-15 
1915-16 
1916-17 
1917-18 
1918-19 
1919-20 
1920-21 
1921-22 
1922-23 
1923-24 
1924-25 
1925-26 
1926-27 
1927-28 
1928-29 
1929-30 
1930-31 
1931-32 
1932.33 


Nominal 





1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 





*January 15, 1929. 


HoupInG POWER OR STABILITY OF 
MEMBERSHIP 


Of the total membership of the fraternity 
at the end of the twenty-fourth fiscal year, 
3,349 were on the so-called nominal list, that 
is, they were in arrears in the payment of 
dues for two years or more. While they are 
still considered members of the fraternity, 
they are not supporting members. The in- 
crease in nominal members over a three-year 
period was 1,063. During this same period, 
3,934 new members were added to the fra 
ternity or a net increase of 2,771 members. 

The holding power of the fraternity is il- 
lustrated by the data given in Table II in 
which is shown the percentage of good stand- 
ing by chapters and for the organization as 
a whole over a four-year period. This period 
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is from 1929-30 through the year 1932-33. It 
is during this time that the United States has 
suffered one of the worst economic depres- 
sions or panics ever known. It is a period 
during which many organizations have had 
to operate at a loss or with much curtailed 
budgets. In spite of the depression and the 
consequent financial losses suffered, it is sig- 
nificant to note that 61 per cent of the total 
membership of Phi Delta Kappa (exclusive 
of deceased and withdrawn) paid member- 
ship fees in 1932-33. Sixty-nine per cent paid 
membership fees in 1929-30. The difference 
over this four-year period is 8 per cent. 
While this might seem to be an alarming drop 


in the ability of the membership to support 
the organization, it is evidence of more than 
usual holding power when considered in the 
light of the times. 

The holding power of the fraternity jis 
usually thought of in terms of the national 
organization. Since the active chapters are 
the collecting agencies and the point of im- 
mediate contact for all members of the frater- 
nity, the holding power of the fraternity 
should be studied in terms of the chapter 
units. It should be observed that through 
this four-year period, the holding power of 
some chapters has been remarkably strong. 
It may be observed also that in other chap- 























TABLE II. Comparative Membership Standing by Chapters and by Fiscal Years 
Good St. Good St. | Good St. Good St. | Difference 
CHAPTERS 21st F. Yr. 22nd F. Yr. 23rd F. Yr. 24th F. Yr. | Per Cent 
eel eee ae | 21st-24th 
q No. _ fo yy = % No. | % No. | ¢ ay . 
Alpha........ .| 280 | 52.4 319 | 56.4 340 55.7 | 325 | 515 -0.9 
_* “ae ses ....| 696 70.5 m7 | 23 | Wi 61.1 | 683 | 53.6 ~16.9 
Gamma....... | 237 | 64.9 254 | 63.8 286 644 | 302 | 63.8 -1.1 
BI sc diay'so.0 .| 277 | 61.0 294 | 58.9 382 67.1 | 409 | 63.2 2.2 
Epsilon. ... 272 63.8 298 | 66.5 335 69.8 | 325 | 63.7 0.1 
Zeta... oes .| 460 77.8 471 | 76.6 | 500 75.8 | 478 | 69.1 ~S7 
.| 262 57.6 276 | (59.5 | 294 57.1 | 292 51.6 -6.0 
BG sirecevedckawe cseckns Ce 46.7 180 | 58.6 200 57.5 | 195 | 51.3 4.6 
| .| 255 64.7 270 | 64.7 274 62.0 | 269 58.0 6.7 
Kappa...... ; veel ee 63.0 250 | 65.3 250 61.6 | 242 | 55.6 -7.4 
Lambda. .... rat 281 68.5 323 | 71.5 | 357 76.2 | 367 | 712 2 
_ eae saldnacceawenial ae 53.5 128 | 62.4 136 62.1 129 | 52.4 -1.1 
RRR RES peer A 22g | 57.1 | 238 | 55.0 | 243 | 502 ~0.6 
_ ae 5 aes cong ~ aan 76.9 175 | 78.1 | 208 819 | 247 | 83.2 63 
Omicron... Rane | 208 72.0 227 | 73.0 | 193 57.4 | 214 | +588 -13.2 
| 
ee toa: 269 80.1 296 80.4 | 297 | 76.7 | 267 | 64.0 -16.1 
i aves adn eet a 82.7 385 | 83.0 | 422 | 80.5 | 342 57.5 25.2 
NN alii isco eck 298 74.1 348 | 77.5 371 74.8 371 69.6 4.5 
7m... Ean Se creed. a | oe 198 | 85.7 | 192 | 78.7 | 206 | 74.1 | -119 
SE ea een 102 46.8 137 | 568 | 148 | 536 | 145 47.4 0.6 
| | | 
ee padetwrak iis oss ..| 234 78.3 251 | 75.8 | 272 76.4 | 262 67.7 -10.6 
Se iaaceaes 346 89.6 365 | 87.3 | 150 | 75.0 | 141 | 62.7 | -26.9 
| Spe = : 113 76.4 115 | 719 | 385 81.7 | 352 | 68.6 a8 
ad's: a0 176 56.4 269 | 75.6 | 306 77.7 287 | 67.2 10.8 
Ale Aloha... <....2000-5.-00) 299 74.9 178 | 52.7 | 106 30.3 | 69 | 19.6 -55.3 
| | | 
ee 109 90.8 1055 | 962 | 113 | 82.5 110 | 75.3 -15.5 
Alpha Gamma.............. 100 | 53.5 109 | 51.2 109 44.7 87 33.3 —20.2 
Alpha Delta... . Ee Te 56.2 91 | 42.7 | 68 30.0 79 32.6 —23.6 
Alpha Epsilon. . Seeks 240 72.3 280 | 75.01 322 782 | 315 | 720 | 0.6 
_ ARIE naire 81 66.4 95 | 67.4 | 102 65.0 | 92 55.7 -10.7 
| 
Alpha Eta........ ; 72 70.0 77 «| #681 | a | 5 101. | 74.7 4.7 
Alpha Theta................. 140 80.5 163 | 79.1 173 75.5 | 164 | 66.4 -14.1 
Alpha Iota. ... A eee | os 86.8 116 71.6 | 159 86.9 | 156 78.0 -8.8 
Alpha Kappa....... 118 53.9 | 125 50.4 | 141 51.6 103 36.5 -17.4 
Alpha Lambda............... 86 80.4 | 95 792 | 13 | 819 | 116 75.3 | 5.1 
| | 
Alpha Mu............. .| 150 95.5 175 | 92.1 | 217 | 90.4 | 200 | 78.4 -17.1 
D6 catsosever creases) 103 99.0 128 97.0 | 144 | 96.0 144 | 80.9 —163 
Alpha Xi....... Sokod vat eh 17 100.0 46 | 100.0 | 69 97.2 | 68 | 73.1 ~26.9 
Alpha Omicron... Bice wae |... | 37 | 1000 | 58 | 100.0 a 
PETES cvivesdivnce joie tha Bes = 30 | 1000 | 56 100.0 
Alpha Rho............. 24 | 1000 | 33 | 1000 
Alpha Sigma.......... | | .. | 24 | 100.0 
| | | 
a . ee | | eens. Se —— 
DE cs acniennwarsc cues 7768 68.7 8607 | 69.4 | 9282 | 676 9068 | 60.7 -8.0 
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ters it has been rather weak. It appears that 
whatever implications the situation may have 
for the national organization, there are cer- 
tain rather definite implications which apply 
to the chapters. In the last analysis the hold- 
ing power of the fraternity as a whole is de- 
pendent upon the degree of efficiency with 
which the chapters maintain satisfactory con- 
tacts with their own membership. 

There is another type of information which 
is indicative of the holding power of the fra- 
ternity. The replies to several of the ques- 
tionnaire items may be studied in this rela- 
tion and in fact the response of the member- 
ship to the questionnaire as a whole seems 
to be significant. Approximately one-third 
of the membership receiving the question- 
naire responded with adequate replies in 
spite of the fact that the request for informa- 
tion was mailed at the time of the summer 
vacation and with a request for almost im- 
mediate reply. The response provided an 
adequate sample for statistical purposes. The 
attitude on membership fees is significant in 
this connection. To the question, “Is the na- 
tional fee too high,” 86 per cent of those an- 
swering the question say it is not. To the 
question, “Is the active chapter fee too high,” 
84 per cent say it is not. When asked to ap- 
prove or disapprove the present practice of 
supporting the activities of the fraternity by 
a national fee, plus an active chapter fee, plus 
an alumni chapter fee (for members of 
alumni chapters), 78 per cent of the member- 
ship expressed approval. 


NATIONAL FRATERNITY INCOME 


The major part of the income of Phi Delta 
Kappa is derived from two sources—member- 
ship fees and initiation fees. A small portion 
of the income is from miscellaneous sources 
—the sale of back numbers of the magazine, 
sale of chapter supplies, and automatic penal- 
ties paid because of failure to comply with 
fraternity regulations. An additional small 
portion of the income is derived from interest 
on investments. Another small portion. is 
derived from jewelry sales. The income 
from jewelry sales, however, does not repre- 
sent profit to the national organization be 
cause there is an appropriate charge against 
the margin between cost and sale price which 
consists of tax, postage, packing and clerical 
service. The sources of income and the 
amounts received in the twenty-fourth fiscal 
year (1932-33) are as follows: 
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40.3% 
47.8% 
5.4% 
41% 
wees 249% 
..- 100.0% 


Initiation Fees ($7.50) $10,292.00.... 
Membership Fees ($1.50) ...$12,193.85.... 
Jewelry 
Interest 
Miscellaneous 


On first glance at the above statement, one 
might assume that there is an unduly large 
portion of the income derived from initiation 
fees. As a matter of fact, however, this fee 
is paid by each member of the fraternity and 
paid only once whereas membership fees con- 
tinue from year to year. Any material de- 
crease in the national portion of the initia- 
tion fee would necessitate a proportionate 
increase in the national membership fee if 
the present income of the fraternity is to be 
sustained. 

There has been some discussion relative to 
the initiation and membership fees in Phi 
Delta Kappa. Some feel that the fees are 
too high, although the majority of the fra- 
ternity, as indicated in the questionnaire re- 
plies, do not favor a reduction in the fees. 
In this connection, it is interesting to note 
the findings of a study of the initiation and 
membership fees of a number of professional 
fraternities. Of thirty-one fraternities coop- 
erating in the study, Phi Delta Kappa ranks 
24th in the amount of the national portion of 
the initiation fee. Seven professional frater- 
nities have lower initiation fees. In spite of 
its low initiation fee, Phi Delta Kappa ranks 
21st in the amount of its dues from the active 
members and 14th in the amount of its dues 
from alumni members. 

The following fees prevail in Phi Delta 
Kappa at the present time: 


Initiation Fee: $7.50, national portion; $3.25, 
for pin; chapter portion varies from $1.75 to 
$15.25, according to chapter practice. 

Membership Fee: $1.50, national portion; chap- 
ter portion varies from none to $4.00, according 
to chapter practice. 

Alumni Chapter Fee: Fees vary according to 
chapter practice and are paid by the members 
in addition to membership fees indicated above. 

Life Membership Fee: $50.00 covers all mem- 
bership fees except alumni chapter fee. 

Membership-at-Large: The Constitution pro- 
vides for a membership-at-large but fees vary ac- 
cording to the chapter in which membership is 
maintained. The national office is the collecting 
agency for the members-at-large and remits the 
chapter portion of the collection to the chapter. 

Credit Extensions for Membership Fees: (Not 
including alumni chapter fees.) Credit exten- 
sion has been provided during recent months by 
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means of which a member is enabled to main- 
tain good standing relationship while unem- 
ployed. Ninety members have taken advantage 
of this opportunity. 

Promissory Notes: During recent months it has 
been possible for an initiate to cover the amount 
of the national portion of the initiation fee by ; 
noninterest-bearing promissory note. Seventy- 
eight initiates have taken advantage of this op- 
portunity, nineteen of whom have already met 
their obligation in full. 


The committee believes that the principle 
of advance payment of dues and initiation 
fees is sound because it provides for ade- 
quate budget making. The committee ob- 
serves that a favorable condition of the 
finances of the organization did not begin 
until the fraternity required the payment of 
fees in advance. 


How THE FRATERNITY SPENDS Its MoNnEy 


The expenditures of Phi Delta Kappa are 
defined for each fiscal year by the National 
Council in the form of a budget which is 
adopted by the council. While there may be 
shifts from one item of the budget to another 
within a given fiscal year, the national or- 
ganization may not exceed the total amount 
of the budget specified for a given fiscal year. 
The budgets originate in the Budget Com- 
mittee of the council which makes two sep- 
arate proposals, one for each fiscal year of 
the ensuing biennium. The Budget Com- 
mittee takes into account the various legis- 
lative measures of the council which involve 
an expenditure of funds and presents its re- 
port usually during the last session of the 
council when the budgets are adopted as pre- 
sented or amended, according to the will of 
the council. 

The distribution of the expenditures in the 
twenty-fourth fiscal year (1932-33) are as 
follows: 


Executive Secretary .......... $ 5,700.00 22.3% 
0 re ia eee $ 3,847.30 151% 
National Council, Reserve for $ 1,600.00 6.3% 
National Magazine ........... $ 2,874.18 112% 
Traveling Expense* .......... $ 3,123.60 122% 
Rent and Maintenance ....... $ 1,520.30 5.9% 


Postage, Express, Telegrams ..$ 1,056.57 41% 
Office Supplies, Equipment, 


a ESS See es $ 1,065.59 4.2% 
ee $ 677.23 2.7% 
To Joint Commission on 

OO eer ee $ 1,000.00 3.9% 
To Phi Delta Kappa Surplus. .$ 3,068.30 121% 


REE 60s 5550.6 bes oe RaT TRA $25,533.07 100.0% 


*Including Dist. Conferences, Dist. Rep., Exec. 
Com., Exec. Secy. 





The expenditures within the 24th fiscal] 
year are somewhat unusual due to the emer- 
gency in education and the consequent ex- 
penditures of Phi Delta Kappa to combat the 
attacks made upon education. One thousand 
dr: jlars was allotted to the Joint Commission 
on the Emergency in Education by the Execu- 
tive Committee from within the amount of 
the budget for the year. Perhaps the proper 
classification for this expenditure is “mis- 
cellaneous.” It is separately indicated, how- 
ever, to show its relationship to the expen- 
ditures asa whole. Traveling expenses were 
much larger than usual due to the unusual 
amount of travel occasioned by the emer- 
gency. 

The per capita expense of the national or- 
ganization, based upon the total enrollment 
for a period of years has been as follows: In 
the 21st fiscal year, 1929-30, $2.29; in the 22nd 
fiscal year, 1930-31, $2.47; in the 23rd fiscal 
year, 1931-32, $2.28; and in the 24th fiscal 
year, 1932-33, $2.37. These figures are exclu- 
sive of the costs of the National Councils ex- 
cept as these expenses are reflected in other 
budget items, such as increased postage, ad- 
ditional costs of clerical help, supplies, etc. 
The annual expenditure for the rental of the 
national office is approximately 15 cents per 
member, which does not seem to be exces- 
sive. 

The receipts and disbursements of the fra- 
ternity are carefully recorded and distributed 
according to the various items provided in 
the fraternity budget. Disbursements are 
identified by voucher numbers. Vouchers 
are made in triplicate, one copy remaining in 
the national office, one copy going to the Na- 
tional President for his files, and the cancelled 
voucher being returned by the depository 
bank to the National Treasurer. The ac- 
counts of the fraternity are audited annually 
by a certified public accountant who supplies 
six copies of his report—one for each mem- 
ber of the Executive Committee, and one for 
the national office. 

During the course of the fiscal year, the 
Executive Committee is kept informed of the 
financial condition of the fraternity by means 
of monthly statements from the national of- 
fice. A further check upon the fraternity ex- 
penditures is made by the national president 
and national treasurer since each voucher 
drawn against the fraternity account must 
carry their signatures in addition to the sig- 
nature of the Executive Secretary. The 
Executive Committee is, in fact, the sole au- 
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thority for the expenditure of fraternity 
funds. No major expenditures are made ex- 
cept with the expressed approval of the Exec- 
utive Committee. No expenditure may be 
made either by the Executive Secretary or 
by the Executive Committee which is not in 
keeping with the limitations of the budget. 

The limitations which have been placed 
upon the Executive Committee by way of a 
budget for administrative expense, which 
does not anticipate any contingencies or spe- 
cial needs, have been altogether desirable 
during the time that the organization has 
been expending its energies to perfect itself. 
The time has come in the experience of the 
fraternity when attention must be given to a 
broader field of activity. National Councils 
meet biennially, which is too infrequent to 
meet many of the problems that arise. If 
the Executive Committee is to function for 
the best interests of the fraternity, and in be- 
half of the fraternity, in meeting current is- 
sues it must be given due authority and an 
appropriate fund upon which to draw as 
needed. The contingency fund of 1933 is an 
illustration of such a provision and its use 
an example of the value of such a fund. 

A contingency fund of this nature may be 
created in several ways. First, a portion of 
the surplus may be transferred to a contin- 
gency fund, by action of the National Coun- 
cil or by referendum to the active chapters. 
Second, a fund may be created by designation 
of a portion of the membership fees for the 
purpose. A third way to create such a fund, 
but less dependable and perhaps less desir- 
able than either the first or second, would be 
to secure voluntary contributions from indi- 
viduals and chapters. Some may desire a 
combination of methods. It appears that 
some provision should be made for such a 
contingency fund for the purpose of provid- 
ing the means whereby the Executive Com- 
mittee can fulfill its obligation to provide 
worthy and adequate leadership for Phi 
Delta Kappa. Under no circumstances should 
a fund of this kind be drawn upon to swell 
the current administrative budget defined 
by the National Council although the fund 
should be available to meet any unanticipated 
shortage of income up to the amount needed 
to balance the budget. 


THe Surptus or Put Detta Kappa 


The income of Phi Delta Kappa over a 
period of years has been in excess of the ex- 
penditures to such an extent that a signifi- 
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cant surplus has been accumulated. Accord- 
ing to the constitutional safeguards which 
are thrown about the annual budget of the 
fraternity, the surplus accumulates automati- 
cally whenever there is within a given fiscal 
year a margin of salvage within the budget 
appropriations and whenever the income for 
a given fiscal year has been in excess of the 
budget appropriations. Funds which auto- 
matically become surplus at the end of a 
given fiscal year, as above indicated, may not 
be drawn upon without special action by the 
council or by referendum of the chapters. 
The national office records give the follow- 
ing facts with reference to the accumulation 
of surplus. 


Surplus Accumulations 


June 1, 1928 Accumulated surplus 
June 1, 1929 Surplus of 20th fiscal year 2,679.01 
June 1, 1930 Surplus of 21st fiscal year 3,352.20 
June 1, 1931 Surplus of 22nd fiscal year 1,231.48 
June 1, 1932 Surplus of 23rd fiscal year 3,001.75 
June 1, 1933 Surplus of 24th fiscal year 3,068.30 


$12,600.62 


Total Surplus Accumulated. . . .$25,933.36 


Withdrawals From Surplus 


The Wyatt W. Hale Fel- 
lowship 

Dec. 31, 1931 To Directory Account.... 

1932-33 To Acct. Dist. Represen- 
tatives 

To Contingency Fund.... 


1930-31 
1,400.00 


May, 1933 


... .$16,833.36 


Balance in Account 


Investments 


Cleveland Trust Securi- 
ties Bonds, 5% 

May 31, 1930 Canadian Nat. Ry. Bonds 

($5,000), 5% 


June, 1928 


Uninvested Balance of Surplus 


Cleveland Trust Co. Savings Account, 
$1,933.36 


In addition to the surplus fund, there is 
also a fund which is in the nature of an en- 
dowment fund slowly accumulated by the 
purchase of life memberships by members 
of the fraternity. This fund now totals 
$800.00. It is covered by a $1,000.00 bond of 
The Interstate Power Company at 5 per cent. 
This bond was purchased at 86% in 1931. 
The interest has been paid regularly although 
at the present time the bond is selling at a 
price much lower than was paid for it. 
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The Survey Committee commends the suc- 
cessive administrations of Phi Delta Kappa 
whose care in the administration of the funds 
of the fraternity has resulted in the accumu- 
lation of a surplus in the treasury. A con- 
servative policy of investment has been fol- 
lowed with the result that the Phi Delta 
Kappa surplus has been maintained wholly 
intact. ae aie 


[The present administrative organization 
has evolved through a long period of years 
as a result of the many experiences asso- 
ciated with the growth of the fraternity. 
Council after council has given attention to 
the administrative organization of Phi Delta 
Kappa. Changes of major importance have 
been considered by two or three councils in 
succession before their final adoption. There 
has been no tendency in Phi Delta Kappa 
toward hasty action in the development of 
the various features of the fraternity organ- 
ization. The present plan of organization 
represents the best thought of the fraternity 
as expressed in a succession of national 
councils. 

Tue NATIONAL COUNCIL 


The National Council is and has been from 
the beginning of Phi Delta Kappa the only 
legislative and policy-making body of the 
fraternity. According to the Articles of As- 
sociation submitted to the Secretary of State 
of Indiana at the time of incorporation in 
1911, “the affairs of this association shall be 
managed by a body, to be styled as a ‘board 
of National Council’ and to consist of one 
member from each chapter society to be 
elected annually by the members thereof.” 
While there have been some additions to the 
personnel of the council from time to time, 
“the affairs of this association” have been 
managed throughout the years by the Na- 
tional Council. 

Originally, the council met annually. It 
became evident, however, that the annual 
meeting was not essential and tuu expensive. 
The World War interrupted the regular coun- 
cil meetings, none being held from July, 1916, 
to June, 1920. When the National Council 
resumed it decided to meet biennially. The 
council of 1933 includes the following mem- 
bership: one delegate from each active chap- 
ter, 42; one joint delegate for each three 
alumni chapters or major fraction thereof 
within a given district, 7; the National Execu- 
tive Committee, 5; and the District Repre- 
sentatives, 5; all of whom, 59, are voting 


members of the council. In addition, the 
council includes the following nonvoting 
members: The Executive Secretary; one dele- 
gate from each alumni chapter; and such 
alternates as the chapters may see fit to send 
to the council at their own expense. It is 
noteworthy that the attendance of voting 
delegates to the council for a period of years 
has been practically 100 per cent. This may 
be due, in part at least, to the fact that the 
transportation expenses of all voting dele- 
gates are paid from the national treasury. 

It is the belief of the Survey Committee 
that the National Council should continue to 
meet biennially. Conditions are changing 
so rapidly that discussion of fraternity prob- 
lems and the consideration of the frater- 
nity’s responsibilities in the field of education 
should be possible not less frequently than 
once each two years. The biennial meeting 
of the National Council also provides an op- 
portunity for more frequent contact between 
the chapters and the national organization 
which seems to be desirable. Furthermore, 
it makes possible a development of leader- 
ship within the local chapter through repre- 
sentation in the National Council and this 
opportunity for representation and develop- 
ment of the organization through its per- 
sonnel should not be reduced in frequency. 
The biennial meeting in Phi Delta Kappa has 
been thought desirable for a number of years, 
even in normal times. It appears to be even 
more essential in these times. 

The National Council has within its power 
final action upon all legislative matters which 
do not involve constitutional change. For 
example, its action is final in the adoption 
of the budget. It may not amend the Con- 
stitution but it may amend the by-laws. The 
council proposes constitutional changes which 
are finally approved or disapproved by the 
active chapters. 

The National Council of Phi Delta Kappa 
is not a self-perpetuating body. The dele- 
gates to each successive council are elected 
by the chapters immediately preceding the 
time of the council meeting. Although the 
council has certain powers and certain re- 
sponsibilities, it should be clearly kept in 
mind that the authority rests finally with the 
chapters of the fraternity. Not only is this 
authority expressed in the selection of the 
representatives to the council but in the au- 
thority retained by the chapters to pass upon 
all constitutional changes. It should be 
noted further that the power to pass upon 
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constitutional changes is retained exclusively 
by the active chapters. 


THE EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 


The Executive Committee, elected by the 
council, is essentially a committee of that 
body. Since the National Council is the gov- 
erning body of the fraternity, however, the 
officers of the council become, in fact, the 
officers of the fraternity. These officers con- 
sist of president, vice president, secretary, 
treasurer and historian. It has been cus- 
tomary for a number of years, perhaps since 
the beginning of the fraternity, for the officers 
of the ensuing biennium to be nominated 
from the floor and chosen by ballot in the 
afternoon session of the last day of the coun- 
cil. Such a procedure has certain obvious 
defects which sometimes prove rather em- 
barrassing and which may cause the election 
of members to the Executive Committee who 
would prefer not to be elected. For this 
reason it seems desirable that the council 
provide for earlier nominations, for a post- 
ing of the nominees, and for some guarantee 
that those nominated will serve if elected. 
The selection of the officers has not been re- 
stricted to those in attendance upon the coun- 
cil. There has always been a serious at- 
tempt to secure the best possible leadership 
which the fraternity could demand, giving 
due recognition to the need for maintaining 
a certain proportion of continuing member- 
ships on the Executive Committee. 

The functions of the Executive Committee 
are outlined in the Constitution. It is their 
responsibility to carry out the wishes of the 
fraternity as expressed by the National Coun- 
cil. One annual meeting of the Executive 
Committee is authorized at a time and place 
which they may determine. The expenses of 
such a meeting are met in full from the na- 
tional treasury. It has frequently been nec- 
essary to hold more than one annual meet- 
ing in order that the affairs of the fraternity 
might be administered to the best advantage. 


Tue District REPRESENTATIVES 


Phi Delta Kappa has been divided into five 
districts. Until 1930, it was the function of 
the Executive Committee to appoint in each 
of these districts a district deputy whose 
duty it was to maintain contact with the chap- 
ters in his district and to serve as a represen- 
tative of the Executive Committee in all mat- 
ters referred to him by the committee. The 
Thirteenth National Council, December, 1929, 
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made provision for the office of district rep- 
resentative and further provided that the 
delegates to the National Council from a given 
district should constitute a nominating com- 
mittee for the selection of three nominees 
for district representative in their own dis- 
trict and further provided that the election 
of the district representative be by magazine 
vote immediately following the National 
Council. The district representatives are 
delegates to the National Council with vot- 
ing power. Certain specific duties were as- 
signed to the representative which have to 
do largely with the professional activities of 
the chapters within his district. These duties 
are outlined in the National Constitution and 
need not be repeated here. The district rep- 
resentative has no administrative power ex- 
cept as that may be conferred upon him by 
the Executive Committee. His advisory pre- 
rogratives, however, are of a great deal of im- 
portance in furthering the professional inter- 
ests of the fraternity within his district. 


Tue District CONFERENCES 


The Fourteenth National Council provided 
that each district representative should hold 
within his district a conference within the 
even year of each biennium. The personnel 
of the conference is comprised of the district 
representative and one delegate from each 
active and each alumni chapter in the dis- 
trict. The council also made provision for 
paying the traveling expenses involved in 
these conferences from the national treasury. 

Each district held a conference in the 
school year of 1932-33. While the attendance 
in some districts did not include delegates 
from all chapters, the conferences were very 
stimulating and reports indicated that they 
were very worthwhile in furthering the in- 
terests of the chapters and the fraternity at 
large. Each of these conferences was at- 
tended by not less than one of the national 
officers. The National President attended 
four of the conferences; the Executive Sec- 
retary attended four; the National Vice Pres- 
ident attended one; and the National Treas- 
urer attended one. Attendance of the na- 
tional officers made possible a certain degree 
of uniformity in the deliberations of the con- 
ferences. 

While the district conference has no legis- 
lative powers, it serves as a clearing house 
of information as well as a_ stimulating 
agency for the chapters within the district. 
It also provides a means of direct contact 
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with the chapters by the national officers. 
This was of considerable importance during 
the first series of conferences due to the need 
for developing concerted action in support of 
education. 

The expense of the district conferences 
held this biennium was approximately 
$1,400.00. 


THe NATIONAL OFFICE 


This section was prepared in substance by 
the Executive Secretary at the special re- 
quest of the Survey Committee. 

The national office of Phi Delta Kappa has 
grown in importance, in size, in equipment, 
and in personnel with the growth of the fra- 
ternity. In 1924, the office was housed in a 
single small room in the residence of the 
National Secretary, an elected member of 
the Executive Committee. The equipment 
was very limited and the staff included one 
full-time clerk and stenographer with addi- 
tional help on occasion as needed. The Na- 
tional Secretary gave such time to the work 
of the office as he could spare from his regu- 
lar vocation in addition to week-ends and 
holidays. Very few members of the frater- 


nity have ever known the extent of the per- 
sonal and family sacrifices made by the Na- 
tional Secretary, Abel J. McAllister, during 
his years of service to Phi Delta Kappa. In 
addition to other duties which devolved upon 
the one in charge of the national office, he 


edited the fraternity magazine. In recogni- 
tion of his services he received an honorarium 
of $1,200.00. 

In 1924, the office was moved from Chi- 
cago to Cleveland when Clayton R. Wise as- 
sumed the responsibilities of the national of- 
fice as National Secretary and also as editor 
of the magazine. Adequate office space was 
rented in an office building and a thoroughly 
competent secretary was employed to assume 
charge of the office. Additional clerical help 
was employed as needed and the National 
Secretary devoted late afternoons and week- 
ends to editorial work and administrative 
duties. This arrangement proved effective 
and efficient although there remained a 
greater degree of responsibility and admin- 
istrative work for the National Secretary 
than he could carry in addition to his regular 
vocation. In 1926 the work of the office was 
divided with the National Historian who be- 
came, by action of the National Council of 
1925, the editor of the national magazine on an 
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honorarium of $500.00 per year. The honor- 
arium of the National Secretary remained ai 
$1,200.00 per year. From 1926 to 1928 the 
administrative work of the national office was 
carried on as in the previous biennium. New 
equipment was added from time to time as 
needed until the office set-up was adequate 
to serve the fraternity at that time. 

The fraternity had grown rapidly during 
these years and the administrative work of 
the national office grew heavier and heavier, 
It became evident that it was no longer pos- 
sible for the National Secretary, an elected 
member of the Executive Committee, to carry 
the full responsibilities of the office in addi- 
tion to the responsibilities of other full-time 
employment. The National Council of 1927 
made provision for the employment of an 
Executive Secretary on a full-time basis and 
also provided that the Executive Secretary 
should edit the national magazine. The ac- 
tion of the council was approved by the chap- 
ters and in April, 1928, Paul M. Cook, then 
National Historian and Editor of The Phi 
Delta Kappan, was employed by the Execu- 
tive Committee to assume the responsibilities 
of the new office on June 1, 1928, or as soon 
thereafter as possible. He assumed the office 
on October 1, 1928. 

When the office was returned to Chicago 
from Cleveland, the Executive Secretary 
rented space in the loop area of the city be- 
cause it was the opinion of the Executive 
Committee and others that the office would 
thus have the opportunity to entertain many 
members of the fraternity transient in the 
city and that the office would be able to ren- 
der some service through contact with such 
members. Experience for a year and a half 
in a loop office proved quite conclusively that 
such contacts with members were few and 
far between. The rental for loop space was 
higher than the fraternity was able to pay 
when it came time to secure larger quarters. 
In February, 1930, Phi Delta Kappa moved 
into the present office space at the same 
rental which had been paid in the loop and 
with the advantage of nearly double the 
space. A year ago, additional space, at a 
nominal increase in the rental, was added to 
the office in order to provide storage space 
and to improve the accommodations for work. 
The fraternity pays $115.00 per month for its 
office space on a lease which expires April 
30, 1934. 

The question has sometimes been raised as 
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to the location of the national office. The 
committee believes that it should be acces- 
sible locally and that it should be centrally 
placed with reference to the membership and 
chapters, particularly since this has a bear- 
ing on the expense of the National Council 
meeting. The Survey Committee believes 
that the office is situated at the present time 
where it can best serve the interests of the 
fraternity and that a move of the office should 
not be contempleted except as the criteria 
stated above are adhered to and then only 
for the sake of greater economy. 

It is the policy of the office to file all per- 
sonal correspondence with members together 
with all personal history blanks in standard 
steel letter files. All correspondence of a 
general nature and all correspondence with 
chapters and officers of the fraternity is 
bound annually after being carefully ar- 
ranged in certain well-defined units. Since 
1928 the personal records in the correspond- 
ence files have increased from eight feet to 
twenty feet (allowing two feet to each drawer 
when completely filled). The bound corre- 
spondence occupied sixteen feet of shelf 
space in 1928. It now occupies twenty-five 
feet of shelf space or an increase of more 
than half in five years. In addition to the 
bound correspondence on the shelves there 
are over six feet of bound remittance reports, 
initiation reports and duplicate vouchers— 
more than three times that which had been 
assembled in the four-year period prior to 
1928. 

The office personnel consists of three full- 
time workers at present in addition to the 
Executive Secretary. There has been no 
increase in the amount of clerical help for 
several years and, over a period of years, 
there has been a comparatively small in- 
crease in the cost of clerical assistance. This 
is especially evident as one considers the 
growth of the fraternity over this period 
of years. See Table III. 


Expenditure for Clerical Help in 
National Office 


TABLE III. 








Per 
Capita 
Cost 


Cost of 
Clerical 
Help 


Total 
Enroll- 
ment 


No. of 
Initiates 


School 
Year 


Fiscal 
Year 





8,339 

9,449 
10,639 
11,695 
12,852 
14,262 
15,529 


$2,567.48 , 
2,970.96 314 
3,156.93 .297 
3,584.85 307 
4,518.10 302 
4,349.65 305 
3,847.30 248 


1,050 
1,113 
1,184 
1,036 
1,161 
1,411 
1,267 


1926-27 
1927-28 
1928-29 
1929-30 
1930-31 
1931-32 
1932-33 
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The expenditures for clerical help during 
the 22nd and 23rd fiscal years were unusually 
heavy due to the extra burden which the 
office carried in the preparation and sale of 
the national directory of the fraternity. Not 
only have the responsibilities of the office 
increased with the growth of the fraternity 
but the activities of the office have expanded 
also. There has been more direct contact 
with the membership as a whole than in any 
previous period. Since March, 1930, the na- 
tional office has supplied 126 lists of state and 
city memberships on requests. Some of 
these have been supplied on 3 by 5 cards, 
others on envelopes for mailing, and still 
others have been listed. The office has co- 
operated in every possible way to supply in- 
formation and assistance to individuals and 
chapters on request. The amount of clerical 
work involved has not been insignificant. 

Many members of the fraternity are un- 
familiar with the activities of the national 
office and for that reason it seems appropri- 
ate that some attention be given to these ac- 
tivities. While the following statement is 
not an all-inclusive one, it does cover the 
major activities of the office since 1928. 

The preparation of the fraternity directory 
and history which was published in 1931 was 
the largest undertaking. At times a staff 
of five additional clerical workers were em- 
ployed in the preparation of the directory. 
The regular staff also contributed a great deal 
of time to the undertaking. 

The national magazine is published bi- 
monthly and all of the editorial work is done 
in the national office. At times the amount 
of work required in the preparation of an 
issue is particularly heavy especially when 
other work in the office is pressing. 

Since the fall of 1928 the Executive Secre- 
tary has visited twenty-seven active chapters 
and six alumni chapters in connection with 
regular or special meetings of the chapters 
and in each instance he has addressed the 
chapters. Eight additional active chapters 
have been visited and conferences held with 
chapter officers. In no instance has there 
been any attempt to “inspect” a chapter but 
in every instance an attempt to bring infor- 
mation and helpful guidance has been made. 
The Executive Secretary has attended five 
meetings of the Department of Superintend- 
ence, three meetings of the N. E. A., and one 
meeting of the American Association for the 
Advancement of Science. In each of these 
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meetings he has shared the responsibilities 
for a Phi Delta Kappa luncheon or dinner. 
The Executive Secretary participated in four 
of the five District Conferences in 1932-33. 

The routine work of the office includes 
personal, chapter and general correspondence 
concerning which an adequate statement has 
already been made. It also includes the 
maintenance of an accurate mailing list of 
the fraternity membership; the maintenance 
of a complete individual accounting system 
for the membership; the maintenance of a 
detailed record of entry, transfer and dis- 
charge of memberships; the maintenance of 
a detailed record of all receipts and disburse- 
ments and monthly report of same to the 
members of the Executive Committee; the 
bimonthly addressing of magazine wrappers 
for The Phi Delta Kappan; the purchase and 
supply to chapters and individuals of fra- 
ternity jewelry and the maintenance of an 
adequate record on fraternity jewelry; the 
preparation of all individual membership 
cards and initiates cards; and the handling 
of all standard chapter supplies by way of 
purchase and supply on order. In addition, 
the office must advise regarding new chapter 
petitions and must analyze, organize, pass 
judgment upon and prepare for distribution 
all petitions which are to come to the atten- 
tion of the Executive Committee and the 
chapters for approval. Bulletins of informa- 
tion and bulletins of instruction relative to 
procedure in collecting membership fees and 
in regard to carrying on other routine ac- 
tivities of the fraternity must be prepared in 
the national office. Detailed arrangements 
for the meetings of the National Council and, 
to a certain extent, the meetings of the dis- 
trict groups in the District Conferences are 
made by the national office. 

In addition to the many and varied regular 
duties of the office, each meeting of the Execu- 
tive Committee and each meeting of the Na- 
tional Council involves a large amount of 
work for the office. There is frequent need 
for statistical information on fraternity en- 
rollment, growth and finance and the national 
office is expected to know the reading of the 
statistical barometer at all times. The ade- 
quacy and comprehensiveness of this report 
is, in a measure at least, evidence of the work 
of this type which is constantly going on in 
the office. It is also evidence of the use to 
which the records of the office lend them- 
selves. 


PUBLICATIONS 
The National Magazine 


One of the most important fe:tures of the 
administrative set-up, broadly interpreted, is 
the national magazine, The Phi Delta Kappan, 
It is through this medium that the fraternity 
maintains constant contact with the member- 
ship of the fraternity which is in good stand- 
ing. Many of the members who are located 
where there are no chapters have no other 
contact with the fraternity except such com- 
munications as may come from the chapters 
at the time of the annual collection of mem- 
bership fees. Some chapters supplement 
these contacts by news letters either printed 
or mimeographed. 

The Phi Delta Kappa Directory—1931 in- 
cludes a brief history of the development of 
the national magazine (pp. 59-62), which is 
adequate for our purpose and a restatement 
here is unnecessary. For a number of years 
the magazine has presented annually the sta- 
tistics of the fraternity membership and other 
facts relative to the fraternity by way of keep- 
ing the membership informed about the fra- 
ternity and its growth. In addition to this 
type of material there has been a constant 
improvement in the professional articles pub- 
lished. 

What is the valuation which the fraternity 
membership places upon the magazine? The 
replies to the questionnaire used by the Sur- 
vey Committee give some information of 
value here. The membership was asked, 
“What returns for your membership fee do 
you value most highly as a field or alumni 
member?” Blanks were provided for two 
entries, first and second choice. First choice 
was indicated by 2,479 members. Of these 
replies 39 per cent stated that the national 
magazine was valued most highly. Second 
choice was indicated by 1,530 members and 
31 per cent of these rated the national maga- 
zine as the return for the membership fee 
which they valued second highest. It ap- 
pears that 70 per cent of the fraternity con- 
sider the national magazine to be one of the 
two most important returns from their fra- 
ternity membership. 

The data from the first 1,000 questionnaire 
returns are also interesting in relation to the 
place which the national magazine holds in 
the activities of the fraternity. Members 
were asked to check and rank twelve differ- 
ent types of contact which the fraternity has 
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maintained. The rankings on each of these 
types of contact were combined for a com- 
posite ranking on each item with results as 


follows: 


NATIONAL: 
The Phi Delta Kappan 
The Phi Delta Kappa Directory—1931 
National luncheon and dinner 
meetings 
Correspondence 


CHAPTER: 
Active Chapter meetings 
Chapter news letters 
Letters for collection of dues 
Chapter bulletins, thesis abstracts, 
etc. 3014 
Correspondence ” 2770 
OTHER: 
State-wide or sectional meetings.... 


Alumni chapter meetings 
Alumni chapter news letters 


Score 9053 
” 2844 


2612 
1270 


6322 
5141 
3585 


3730 
1687 
1046 

Several direct questions were addressed to 
the membership relative to the national maga- 
zine. The returns on these questions are also 
a measure of the interest in the magazine. 
Out of 3,000 questionnaires returned, 2,739 
answered the question, “Do you prefer that 
the magazine be developed as more of a 
‘house organ’ and less as a professional jour- 
nal?” The replies favored the professional 
journal, 77 per cent answering “no” and only 
15 per cent answering “yes.” To the ques- 
tion, “Do you prefer that the magazine regu- 
larly devote a section to personals and chap- 
ter news?” 69 per cent answered in the af- 
firmative and 22 per cent answered in the 
negative. In answer to the question, “Do you 
consider the present magazine content wor- 


TABLE IV. A distribution of the replies to the question, * 
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thy of and in keeping with the best interests 
of the fraternity?” 88 per cent answered 
“ves,” and 7 per cent answered “no.” When 
asked whether the articles in the magazine 
should be more scientific in character, the 
replies were as follows: 28 per cent indicated 
a desire for more scientific articles and 64 
per cent said “no.” The replies to the ques- 
tion, “Do you find the author’s section help- 
ful?” indicate that 84 per cent of the mem- 
bership find the section helpful and 9 per 
cent do not find so. The remaining portion 
of 100 per cent for each of the above give a 
conditional reply. 

The answers to each of the above questions 
were analyzed in terms of the member’s age 
in the fraternity, the position held, and the 
highest academic degree received. There is 
no marked trend of emphasis in any of these 
classifications. The committee feels that the 
membership is interested in the development 
of the magazine in general along the lines 
which have characterized it in the past. It 
is clear from the questionnaire returns that 
while the fraternity is satisfied with the 
magazine as at present, certain improvements 
can be made. 

The attitude of the membership toward 
the magazine as a whole is particularly in- 
teresting when the replies are studied in 
terms of the recency of contact with the 
magazine. Table IV is presented to show the 
trend of opinion in this regard. It is inter- 
esting to note that those who have had most 
recent contact with the magazine are the 
most appreciative of is worth to the frater- 
nity, as it has been edited and presented. 
Those who have been out of touch with it 
for some time are inclined to place a lower 


Do you consider the present magazine content worthy 


of and in keeping with the best interests of the fraternity?’’ according to the standing of the members in the 


fraternity. 











Status 








Not given 
Good standing 


l year arrears 


| 
| 
2 years arrears | 


3 years arrears 


Recent nominal 





| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


12.8 117 


Total 








100.0 





ey: 0, not given; 1, no; 2, yes; 3, conditionally. 
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value upon it. Perhaps these data are a 
measure of the increasing value of the maga- 
zine. 

The National Directory 


A complete directory of the fraternity 
membership together with a history of the 
fraternity was published by the national of- 
fice in 1931. A description of the directory 
is not necessary here in view of its general 
distribution. A few more than 3,700 copies 
of the directory were printed and bound. A 
balance of 900 copies is still on hand in the 
national office. The total cost of the direc- 
tory was approximately $7,300.00. The re- 
ceipts on sales and advertising have amounted 
to approximately $6,200.00. The last Na- 
tional Council set aside $1,400.00 as a contri- 
bution to the directory account. This in- 
creased the receipts of that account to $7,- 
600.00. In June of 1932, the bank closed in 
which the directory account was kept and 
the account was penalized to the extent of 
$673.73 on which there has been no payment 
by the bank. Approximately $300.00 should 
have been repaid to the fraternity account 
from sales whereas there is an overdraft 
against that account in favor of the directory 
for approximately $375.00. 

The committee believes that the Phi Delta 
Kappa Directory—1931 has served a useful 
purpose in consolidating the fraternity as a 
national organization and especially in aug- 
menting personal contact between members. 
The undertaking proved itself to be wise as 
a professional project and the financial re- 
turns have been more than satisfactory in 
these times. The small amount that the di- 
rectory has cost the fraternity has been more 
than offset by the returns both tangible and 
intangible which the fraternity has realized. 
It is the opinion of the committee that the 
directory should be republished every six 
years and that a biennial supplement should 
be published in which new members would 
be included. 


CERTAIN LEGAL AND ADMINISTRATIVE ISSUES 


Administrative and legal issues have been 
dealt with from time to time in this report. 
These will not be repeated here but it does 
seem appropriate to complete this part of the 
report by referring to certain other issues 
which should be called to the attention of the 
fraternity. 

The present system of fines and automatic 
penalties for failure to meet certain defined 
responsibilities as chapter officers in the ful- 
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fillment of routine duties has been the source 
of some misunderstandings between the na- 
tional office and the chapters and it would 
seem advisable to find a more satisfactory 
way of encouraging efficiency on the part of 
chapter officers. There is no doubt but that 
the present system has been the cause of a 
much greater degree of efficiency in the 
handling of the business of the fraternity, 
The merits of the system should be retained 
in the interest of the many members whose 
contacts with the fraternity are indirectly 
improved thereby. 

The National Constitution of Phi Delta 
Kappa has been amended by successive Na- 
tional Councils as a result of thorough con- 
sideration and it represents, on the whole, 
the best judgment of the fraternity at the 
time of its adoption. There are some sec- 
tions of the Constitution which are now out 
of date and no longer applicable to the situa- 
tions which exist in the fraternity. There 
are certain other sections which may need 
revision in the light of the survey. More 
than usual attention should be given to the 
necessary revisions in the forthcoming Coun- 
cil. 


PART III 


RECOMMENDED PROJECTS FOR Put Detta Kappa 


After a thorough study of the fraternity 
and its potentialities, after careful analysis 
of the point of view expressed by the mem- 
bership of the fraternity in response to the 
survey questionnaire, and after thorough 
consideration of various projects proposed, 
the Survey Committee recommends that Phi 
Delta Kappa undertake to carry out the fol- 
lowing projects which are in keeping with 
the principles heretofore set forth. 


Prosect No. 1 
Fundamental Issues in Education 


The Survey Committee gives its hearty ap- 
proval to the activities of Phi Delta Kappa 
represented in its support of the Joint Com- 
mission on the Emergency in Education and 
recommends continued support of these ac- 
tivities as they have been projected by the 
Executive Committee. 

Phi Delta Kappa in its support of the Joint 
Commission on-the Emergency in Education 
set aside $2,500, a part of which is to finance 
the preparation and printing of a bulletin 
tentatively entitled, “Evaluating the School 
Program,” for circulation among leading ed- 
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ucators in this country. This bulletin sets 
forth fundamental issues dealing with the 
extent of the public’s responsibility for edu- 
cation such as length of school period, scope 
of the curriculum, variety of school services, 
etc. It contains suggestions for conference 
leaders as to the spirit and method which 
should characterize their procedures. In 
short, it is in the nature of a study-manual. 
This bulletin is now in mimeograph form and 
it has been distributed to the chapters for 
study and criticism. 


Prosect No. 2 


Phi Delta Kappa Exhibit at a Century of 
Progress 

An exhibit of Phi Delta Kappa at “A Cen- 
tury of Progress” exposition in Chicago, 
which opened May 27, 1933, was authorized 
by the Executive Committee and prepared 
and installed by the Executive Secretary, 
Paul M. Cook, with the assistance of the Vice 
President, Don C. Rogers. This exhibit pre- 
sented in the Hall of Social Science has as 
its theme the adequate support for education 
—to counteract, as effectively as possible, the 
various attacks which have been and are be- 


ing made upon education and its adequate 


support. A description of the exhibit ap- 
peared in the August, 1933, issue of The Phi 
Delta Kappan. This exhibit, we agree, has 
been decidedly effective and we consider it 
a significant contribution in behalf of edu- 
cation by Phi Delta Kappa. We commend 
the Executive Committee for its farsighted- 
ness in presenting the case for education to 
the public by this means and we recommend 
that the exhibit be continued and auginented 
by appropriate additions or revisions for the 
1934 season of the fair. 


Prosect No. 3 


Dissemination of Research 

In order that the findings of education re 
search may be made generally available, and 
in order that there may come to be a better 
application of the findings of research to 
practice, it is recommended that the frater- 
nity give further consideration to the devel- 
opment of ways and means whereby a classi- 
fied and annotated record of these researches 
may be assembled and distributed to the 
chapters of the fraternity and to others in- 
terested. The Survey Committee recom- 
mends that a committee be appointed to con- 
fer with the United States Office of Education 
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and other research disseminating agencies 
concerning their policies of collection and 
dissemination of research findings. The col- 
lection of education research contributions 
from all institutions where Phi Delta Kappa 
chapters are located should be undertaken as 
a responsibility of the local chapter, and if the 
Office of Education is found by the committee 
to be the agency best fitted for the dissemina- 
tion of this information, such research mate- 
rial collection by Phi Delta Kappa chapters 
should be sent there. 

We believe that Phi Delta Kappa and other 
education organizations can combine effec- 
tively in supporting the Office of Education 
as a research gathering and disseminating 
agency. To this end we suggest that sup- 
port from an education foundation be se- 
cured to assist the Office of Education so that 
the undertaking may result in a thoroughly 
adequate service to education. It is assumed 
that the present facilities of the Office of Ed- 
ucation would have to be materially ex- 
panded and that the expense of carrying on 
an adequate service of this kind would, for 
the present at least, be in excess of funds now 
available. It is contemplated that such an 
undertaking on the part of the Office of Edu- 
cation will result, eventually, in the develop- 
ment of a research library and disseminating 
agency of great importance to education. 

We recommend that Phi Delta Kappa sup- 
port this proposal and that a plan be devel- 
oped by the committee whereby members of 
Phi Delta Kappa be placed on the mailing 
list of the approved research disseminating 
agency. 

It is recommended further that initiates 
summarize graduate theses of the preceding 
year according to a form prescribed by a na- 
tional committee after consultation with the 
Office of Education. In certain cases this re- 
port should be substituted for the initiate’s 


paper. 
Prosect No. 4 


Study of Teacher Occupations and Teacher 
Placement 


For help in the guidance, selection, training 
and placement of teachers as a possible basis 
for a more extended treatment of education 
as a profession, the committee recommends 
that Phi Delta Kappa propose to the National 
Occupational Conference and the United 
States Employment Service: 

First, that an occupational study of teach- 
ing be made to determine the essential duties 
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and responsibilities of the major occupations 
within the profession. 

Second, that a study of essential qualifica- 
tions of teachers be made in terms of special 
occupational aptitudes and interests. The 
findings from these two investigations would 
provide material which might be published 
in part as a book on vocational guidance for 
the profession of educators. 

Third, that a study of the labor market for 
teachers and the establishment of a periodical 
report of the status of supply and demand 
(sometimes called a labor audit) be under- 
taken for teachers of various kinds through- 
out the country. 

Fourth, that the United States Employment 
Service include among its major projects the 
development throughout the country of a na- 
tional chain of teacher placement centers of 
the highest type. The cooperation especially 
of nonprofit teacher placement bureaus in 
these investigations should be encouraged. 

It is recommended that Phi Delta Kappan 
present the findings of such studies through 
articles in the fraternity magazine. Guid- 


ance, training and placement of teachers can 
be accomplished best when there is available 


adequate information concerning the nature 
of occupations to be filled, and qualifications 
necessary in good teachers, and finally when 
there is available an adequate placement 
service on a nonprofit basis where the sole 
motive is the successful placement of appli- 
cants. 


Prosect No. 5 


Selection and Training of Teachers 


President Roosevelt recently said, “ 
We have today ...a large surplus of so- 
called qualified teachers—men and women 
who even if we had full prosperity would and 
probably should be unable to find work in 
the field of education. Even today we are 
turning out too many new teachers each year. 
That is just as much an economic waste as 
building steel rail plants far beyond the ca- 
pacity of railroads to use steel rails. It goes 
without saying that we should have enough 
teachers and not a large excess supply. It 
goes also without saying that the quality of 
our teaching in almost every state of which 
I have knowledge can be definitely and dis- 
tinctly raised.” 

Apropos of this statement, it seems timely 
to recommend that an investigation bearing 
on certain phases of the teacher training prob- 
lem be undertaken. 
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First, that in view of the need for improy- 
ing the training for professional work and 
in view of the alleged existence of so many 
teacher training institutions of a low stand- 
ard and poor equipment, it is recommended 
that Phi Delta Kappa propose to the Joint 
Commission on the Emergency in Education 
that they solicit a foundation to carry on a 
thorough investigation of teacher training in- 
stitutions in this country to the end that all 
teacher training institutions be rated accord- 
ing to the quality of their product and other 
pertinent criteria. Such a study would sup- 
plement that made by Dr. E. S. Evenden for 
the Office of Education. It was further ree- 
ommended that Phi Delta Kappa give pub- 
licity to the findings of the survey. 

Second, it is recommended that a commit- 
tee of Phi Delta Kappa be chosen to investi- 
gate and give publicity to successful at- 
tempts on the part of teacher training and 
other institutions to improve their methods 
of student selection. It was further recom- 
mended that the fraternity give publicity to 
outstanding examples of such selective pro- 
cedures through the national magazine. In 
this connection it is suggested that appropri- 
ate materials resulting from the investiga- 
tion be prepared and published for the use 
of chapters and others interested in the im- 
provement of method of student selection. 


Prosect No. 6 


The Selection and Guidance of Youth for 
the Profession 


The principle of selection and guidance of 
exceptionally able young men toward the 
teaching profession has been sanctioned by 
an overwhelming majority of the members of 
Phi Delta Kappa participating in the survey 
study. In keeping with this approval the 
committee recommends that the fraternity 
commit itself to a policy of aggressive action 
in support of the principle. Since the real- 
ization of adequate results involves the prep- 
aration of certain guidance materials not now 
available in suitable form, the committee 
recommends that a guidance booklet be pre- 
pared which will set forth the duties, respon- 
sibilities and opportunities in the profes- 
sional education field. This booklet should 
be written in readable style by a qualified 
person, published by Phi Delta Kappa, sup- 
plied to members of the fraternity, and placed 
in the hands of exceptionally able and prom- 
ising young men in high schools of the coun- 
try. This booklet should, of course, be made 
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available generally for a nominal sum to 
others who may be interested. It is to be 
written to and for students and should carry 
information for guidance purposes. The ti- 
tle for such a booklet might logically be “Pro- 
fessional Education as a Career for Men.” 
It is recommended by the Survey Committee, 
that a maximum of $1,000 be set aside for the 
employment of an individual to prepare the 
booklet and that an additional maximum of 
$2,000 be set aside to cover the cost of print- 
ing in sufficient numbers to assure its wide 
distribution. 

As one method of getting active participa- 
tion it is reeommended that local chapters of 
Phi Delta Kappa sponsor annually a special 
meeting of exceptionally able young men 
from local high and preparatory schools, in- 
dicating that they have been selected as men 
of promise to attend this meeting. At the 
meeting the educational profession should be 
discussed and questions concerning it an- 
swered. 

It is further recommended that the fra- 
ternity consider the desirability of preparing 
and publishing a more comprehensive book 
than the one suggested above on vocational 
guidance for the profession of education. It 
should be prepared as an authoritative text- 
book for use in classes in occupations in pub- 
lic and private schools, in colleges and uni- 
versities, and wherever vocational guidance 
is given. This may be carried out as a sep- 
arate project or in connection with the first 
and second problems under Project 4. In 
either case there should be no duplication of 
effort. 


Prosect No. 7 


Investigation of Attitudes Toward Education 


It is recognized by the committee that much 
of the recent adverse criticism of education 
has been based on incomplete, scattering and 
sometimes incorrect information about the 


schools and their work. It has been ob- 
served that when an informed person dis- 
cusses education with such critics, many of 
the criticisms vanish and often the critic be- 
comes the advocate. 

It is further recognized that many friends 
of education, unrecognized by educators, ex- 
ist among laymen who might provide in- 
numerable examples of the contributions 
made by public education to their lives or 
to the lives of their acquaintances. 

The committee therefore recommends that 
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an attempt be made to stimulate expression 
on the part of laymen who are favorable to 
education and it recommends that an analy- 
sis be made of adverse criticisms. Such a 
study of attitudes toward education is essen- 
tial if educators wish to understand the point 
of view of the public and if they wish to pre- 
sent the needs of education to laymen in the 
most effective manner. It is only in this 
way that continuous support of education 
can be assured. Techniques are available 
for such attitude studies. 

It is recommended that in anticipation of 
this analysis of public attitudes toward edu- 
cation, we contact competent individuals and 
organizations preliminary to such a study 
with a view to getting from them some defi- 
nite proposals for carrying out this project. 

The Survey Committee recommends that 
Phi Delta Kappa encourage the Joint Com- 
mission on the Emergency in Education to 
sponsor such a study or find a sponsor and 
that Phi Delta Kappa give publicity to the 
findings of the investigation. 


Prosect No. 8 


Correspondence With Foreign Neighbors 

It is the belief of the committee that Phi 
Delta Kappa can serve a good purpose by 
encouraging correspondence between Phi 
Delta Kappans in this country and educators 
in similar positions abroad. It will provide 
mutually profitable means for comparison of 
theories, techniques and present practices. 

It is recommended that the national office 
serve as a clearing house for such contacts 
between Phi Delta Kappans and foreign 
neighbors and that, periodically, space in the 
magazine be devoted to publication of perti- 
nent letters. It is suggested that after a 
year’s correspondence with a person in an- 
other country, a summary of what has been 
learned be given as a report to a local chap 
ter. If in the judgment of the chapter it is 
worthwhile, the chapter may suggest that 
the national magazine publish a summary of 
the report. 

As a means of making a beginning in such 
a movement as this, it is recommended that a 
section of the magazine to be known as “News 
From Field Members in Other Countries” be 
instituted and that there be presented in this 
section of the magazine letters from field 
members abroad. Such letters would be in 
response to communications from the editor 
of the magazine. 
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Progect No. 9 


The National Magazine 


The Survey Committee is of the opinion 
that the magazine of Phi Delta Kappa should 
eventually become one of the most outstand- 
ing of education periodicals. It is recognized 
that the broadened program for the frater- 
nity which is proposed will be effective in 
proportion to the amount of publicity which 
is made available through the magazine. 
With this larger program of service in mind, 
the committee recommends that certain 
changes in the content of the magazine be 
made and, in general, that the magazine con- 
tribute to the professional interests of the 
fraternity, particularly as these interests are 
represented by the special projects under- 
taken. The committee suggests that another 
name for the magazine might be more appro- 
priate and that the cover be changed to give 
it a more professional appearance. 

The committee recommends that a sum not 
exceeding $100.00 per issue be set aside to pay 
for lead articles to be written by competent 
persons, stressing at the present time such 
fields as changing sociological, economic, and 
governmental conditions. These lead arti- 
cles should be in the nature of survey ar- 
ticles, not too narrow in point of view, rather 
than doctrinaire articles, and the implica- 
tions for education should be clearly indi- 
cated. 

The committee recommends that a section 
of the magazine be devoted to a department 
entitled “Keeping Abreast of the Times.” 
This department would include appropriate 
articles; references to outstanding books in 
education and in the related fields of soci- 
ology, economics and government; and other 
features of timely significance. Items simi- 
lar to the following should appear: reports 
of federal commissions, such as the Hoover 
Commission on Social Trends; reviews of 
yearbooks of education organization; refer- 
ences to outstanding reports of superintend- 
ents of schools and special committees of va- 
rious education organizations, such as the 
Briggs Committee, or Carnegie Commission, 
of the Department of Secondary School Prin- 
cipals on Secondary Education; announce- 
ments of and reports from special conferences 
at various centers of learning, such as the 
Educational Conference at Ohio State Uni- 
versity and the Institute on Public Affairs 
at the University of Virginia; reviews of 
studies of education in European schools; and 


reports of particularly significant school leg. 
islation. 

The committee recommends that a sum not 
exceeding $100.00 per issue be authorized to 
secure annotated lists of outstanding current 
references in sociology, economics, govern- 
ment and other related fields and that sum- 
maries or digests of the more important ref- 
erences be given. The purpose of this un- 
dertaking is to stimulate and to help the 
readers of the magazine to keep abreast of 
the developments which directly affect or 
are affected by education. In securing these 
lists and digests the editor should secure the 
services of the best available authorities in 
each field. 

The committee recommends that a section 
of the magazine be devoted to the improve- 
ment of practice through reports of outstand- 
ing researches, the chief purpose of which 
would be to make researches function in 
practical ways. This the committee believes 
of sufficient importance to merit a special 
department in the magazine under such a 
title as “Improving Practice Through Re- 
search.” Outstanding researches could be 
located within each member institution by 
the membership of the institution staff or the 
membership of the local chapter and the one 
responsible for this department could select 
from such reports the most promising mate- 
rial for presentation in the magazine. 

It is the judgment of the Survey Commit- 
tee, supported by the questionnaire data, that 
a definite section or department of the maga- 
zine should be devoted to the presentation of 
the materials which are in the nature of 
“Fraternity News,” for example, chapter 
news, membership personals, fraternity facts 
and other information of a distinctly fraternal 
nature. 

The committee realizes that certain assist- 
ance should be given the editor of the maga- 
zine if the various projects relative to the na- 
tional magazine are to be realized as indi- 
cated. The committee therefore recommends 
that the fraternity adopt one of the following 
alternatives: 

First, that a full-time Assistant Editor be 
appointed whose duty it would be to work 
under the direction of the Executive Secre- 
tary and Editor in the preparation of the 
magazine as it is outlined in this report. It 
is assumed that the Assistant Editor would 
be charged with certain assignments such as 
preparing the section of the magazine en- 
titled, “Keeping Abreast of the Times.” If 














this alternative is adopted, the immediate 
task of the Assistant Editor would be to col- 
lect material and to prepare the guidance 
booklet recommended in Project No. 6. Un- 
der this alternative, $3,000.00 would be avail- 
able for the employment of the Assistant 
Editor. : 

Or, second, that two or more persons be em- 
ployed part time to work as assistant editors 
with assigned duties in keeping with their 
especial abilities: one of whom would pre- 
pare the guidance booklet; one of whom 
would be responsible for the section of the 
magazine, “Keeping Abreast of the Times”; 
etc. Under this alternative, $3,000.00 would 
be available for salaries or honorariums, not 
more than $1,000.00 of which would be avail- 
able to secure the editor of the guidance 
booklet. 

The Survey Committee further recom- 
mends that a sum of $1,000.00 per year be 
added to the present magazine budget in 
order that the magazine may be increased in 
size. 

Prosect No. 10 


Exhibit at the Department of 
Superintendence 


The committee recommends that the Pres 
ident of Phi Delta Kappa appoint a commit- 
tee whose duty it would be to inquire into 
the desirability of an annual exhibit for the 
meeting of the Department of Superintend- 
ence of the N. E. A. to appear under such a 
title as “Keeping Abreast of the Times,” the 
purpose of which would be to present in con- 
crete form the latest current writings of value 
to the professional educator and such other 
materials as may appear to be especially ap- 
propriate with which he might not otherwise 
have contact. Some relation between this 
exhibit and the proposed section of the maga- 
zine under this heading might be desirable. 
The selection of exhibit material should be 
made by a committee of which the Executive 
Secretary would be a member. The help of 
a selected jury through the use of a ques- 
tionnaire might be utilized in identifying ma- 
terial appropriate for the exhibit. The co- 
operation of other agencies such as the Joint 
Commission on the Emergency in Education 
should also be secured in the preparation of 
the exhibit. It is assumed that the expense 
of such an exhibit would not exceed $200.00 


per year. * * * & 


It is the judgment of the Survey Committee 
that if the forthcoming Council devotes it- 
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self to the support of projects here outlined 
which are based on broad general principles 
and problems of education, it will permit the 
organization to stand before the American 
people as a statesmanlike group actively en- 
gaged in promoting the best interests of pub- 
lic education. 


PART IV 
THE Survey RECOMMENDATIONS 


[This part of the report was originally pre- 
pared as a means of bringing together in con- 
venient arrangement all of the recommenda- 
tions incorporated in the Survey Report. 
Each of these recommendations first appeared 
in connection with the data present in Part 
II. In this magazine report of the survey 
much of Part II has been omitted and as a 
consequence it seemed better to group the 
recommendations in this manner. Some of 
the recommendations may appear to be with- 
out adequate data to support them. That is 
unfortunate but it is the best that could be 
done in the space at our disposal. In some 
instances the recommendations are the re- 
sult of the findings of the survey as a whole 
rather than specific data bearing upon the 
issue. For that reason, it is desirable that 
final judgment in regard to the recommen- 
dations be withheld until the whole survey 
has been studied and analyzed. 

[A number of recommendations appear in 
Part III relative to the projects proposed by 
the Survey Committee. They are omitted in 
this summary simply to avoid obviously un- 
necessary repetition. The recommendations 
on projects are essential and fundamental to 
the survey as a whole. | 


Recommendation 1. That a study of the frater- 
nity be made by the Executive Committee with a 
view to redistricting the fraternity into more de- 
sirable geographic units. The committee sug- 
gests that special attention be given to the West- 
ern and Southern districts. 

Recommendation 2. That the fraternity be- 
come aggressive in the location of institutions 
which have sufficient interest and numerical 
strength for the maintenance of active chapters 
and that it encourage a responsible group, includ- 
ing the Dean of the School of Education, within 
each institution so identified to proceed with the 
preparation of a petition for a chapter of Phi Delta 
Kappa, thus abandoning the present policy of 
“watchful waiting.” 

Recommendation 3. That the district repre- 
sentatives in cooperation with the national organi- 
zation proceed aggressively in the organization of 
alumni chapters in all centers of population where 
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there are sufficient numbers of members resident 

to maintain chapters. It is further recommended 

that no additional chapters be chartered to cover 
state-wide areas. 

Recommendation 4. That more facilities for 
contact with field members be provided by the 
acitve chapters and by the national organization 
in keeping with the suggestions from the mem- 
bership. 

Recommendation 5. That the idea of a quota 
of candidates for a chapter, if such an idea exists, 
should be abandoned and that men who meet the 
standards of the fraternity be invited to become 
members regardless of the number of initiates in- 
to the chapter. 

Recommendation 6. That the potential mem- 
bership of Phi Delta Kappa be reviewed for the 
purpose of inviting to membership those who are 
personally, academically, and _ professionally 
qualified. For this purpose the following groups 
should be thought of as potential members: 
those who have completed the doctor’s degree in 
Education, regardless of the institution at which 
the degree was secured; those who have com- 
pleted the master’s degree in Education and who 
give definite promise of constructive professional 
service; and those who have had notable careers 
of distinguished service in Education but who 
have reached the age at which the possibility or 
probability of further training is remote. 

The committee further recommends that there 
be a study made relative to the desirability of 
amending the Constitution to provide for the 
initiation into Phi Delta Kappa of such a poten- 
tial group as has been indicated—outstanding 
educators who would not have the opportunity to 
become members otherwise. 

Recommendation 7. That there be no change in 
the amount of national annual membership fee. 

Recommendation 8. That there be no change 
in the amount of the national portion of the initia- 
tion fee. 

Recommendation 9. That there be no change 
in the present practice of collecting membership 
fees through the chapters. 

Recommendation 10. That the fraternity main- 
tain its present policy in regard to the collection 
of fees (national and chapter) in advance. 

Recommendation 11. That chapters initiate 
all new members employed full time on a Life 
Membership basis, fee to be paid in full or in a 
reasonable number of payments in order that the 
task of collecting dues and the attendant book- 
keeping may be reduced. This is recommended 
particularly to those chapters in urban centers 
where a large percentage of new members is em- 
ployed and attending school part time. 

Recommendation 12. That the conservative 
policy with reference to the investment of frater- 
nity funds which has been maintained in the past 
be continued and that funds entrusted to the 
keeping of the Executive Committee be held in- 
violate, except as expenditures are approved by 
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the National Council or by the active chapters 

through referendum. 

Recommendation 13. That the fraternity now 
establish the policy of using a reasonable amount 
of the fraternity surplus in the furtherance of 
public education through well considered projects 
of national consequence. 

Recommendation 14. That the policy of provid- 
ing for the internal administrative organization 
of the fraternity by a council-adopted budget be 
continued and that the present safeguards 
thrown about the funds of the fraternity, includ- 
ing the surplus, be maintained. 

Recommendation 15. That the financial set- 
up of the fraternity be studied by the National 
Council with a view to designating a certain defi- 
nite portion of the income to a contingency fund 
so that a significant sum will be available at all 
times for such special needs as may arise and 
especially for a planned program of professional 
advancement. It is further recommended that 
the National Treasurer and the Executive Secre- 
tary be members of the council committee. 

Recommendation 16. That the present practice 
of supplying a fraternity pin to each initiate be 
continued. 

Recommendation 17. That there be no change 
in the practice of holding the National Council 
biennially. 

Recommendation 18. That the powers and re- 
sponsibilities of the Executive Committee be in- 
creased in keeping with the increasing need for 
professional leadership as expressed in this report 
of the Survey Committee and in order to provide 
for increased efficiency in the administration of 
the fraternity between the meetings of the 
council. 

Recommendation 19. That the term of office 
of the Executive Committee be changed to begin 
with March 1, following election and that there 
be a joint meeting of the outgoing and incoming 
officers at the time and place of the annual meet- 
ing of the Department of Superintendence at 
which time the newly elected officers would be 
installed. 

Recommendation 20. That nominations for na- 
tional officers be made and posted on the council 
bulletin board the afternoon of the second day of 
the council. 

Recommendation 21. That in view of the 
needs of the times each district be encouraged to 
hold a district conference during the school year 
of 1934-35. 

Recommendation 22. That the fraternity give 
more attention to the development of the national 
magazine as a service of increasing importance 

and value to the entire membership. 

Recommendation 23. That the fraternity now 
plan for the publication of the Phi Delta Kappa 
Directory in a new edition as of June 1, 1936, or 
June 1, 1937, the publication to come from the 
press early in the following school year. 


(Continued on page 133) 










Twenty- Year Irend of Metropolitan 
High School Membership 


Don C. Rogers 


NE of America’s principal contributions 
to civilization is the public high school, 
free to the children of all the people. Dur- 
ing the past two decades, the children’s re- 
sponse to their opportunities for secondary 
training, has been truly astonishing. 
Between 1913 and 1933, the combined pub- 
lic high school membership of New York, 
Chicago, and Philadelphia (America’s three 
largest cities: total population, 12,321,677; to- 
tal schoo] membership, 1,810,936), grew from 
80,120 to 454,143, an increase of 467%. This 
fact is particularly striking when compared 
with the growth in city population and in 
elementary school membership during the 
same period. The total population of these 
three cities increased only 45%; the total 


TWENTY-YEAR TREND OF 
HIGH SCHOOL GROWTH 


454,143 
Pupils 








number of pupils in elementary school in- 
creased only 24%. Thus, during the past 
twenty years, the growth in high school 
membership outdistanced city population 
growth at the rate of more than ten to one 
(467% to 45%) and elementary school mem- 
bership growth at the rate of nearly twenty 
to one (467% to 24%). 

What is the outlook for the future? 

There are conflicting clues! 

The birth rate in New York, Chicago and 
Philadelphia has taken a downward trend 
almost continuously for twenty years. In 
1913 there were approximately 25 babies 
born for each one thousand inhabitants in 
these cities; last year there were only 15. 
This is a decrease of 40%. It has resulted in 
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1933 


By Don C. Rogers, Life Member, Epsilon 237, Na 


tional Vice President of Phi Delta Kappa, Director of 


Bureau of Research and Building Survey, Chicago Pub 
lic Schools. 


Year: 1913 1932 
a complete stoppage of elementary school 
enrollment gains for fully a decade. 


The manner in which the reduction in birth 
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TWENTY-YEAR TREND OF 
HIGH SCHOOL HOLDING POWER 


Index 100 100 


Grade: 9th 12th 9th 12th 
Year: 1913 1933 

rate affects the schools is rather interesting. 
Naturally, fewer births affect the first grade 
first. This influence began to be felt in the 
years 1924-1925. The number of children en- 
rolled in first grade in New York, Chicago 
and Philadelphia in 1933 is 15,358, 8% less 
than in 1923, and, in the case of Chicago, the 
first-grade enrollment in 1933 is actually 
smaller than in 1899—in the nineteenth cen- 
tury—when the city population was less than 
half its present size. 

The birth decline has had a progressive ef- 
fect. The second-grade enrollment dropped 
in 1925-1926; the third-grade enrollment 
dropped in 1926-1927; and so forth. The 
progressive wave of reduction which has 
been slowly sweeping upward through the 
elementary grades has already encroached 
upon the first year of high school, and its ef- 
fects will soon spread through grades ten, 
eleven and twelve. 

A clue with an opposite implication is 
found in the increased holding power of the 
high schools. The holding power is growing 
greater every year. For example, for every 
100 students in the ninth grade of the New 
York, Chicago and Philadelphia high schools 
in 1913, there were only 21 in twelfth grade; 
but for every 100 students in ninth grade in 
1933, there are 38 in twelfth grade. Further- 
more, the saturation point has not been 


reached. There is ample opportunity for 
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further increase in holding power because it 
is commonly estimated that only half of the 
children eligible for high school are actually 
enrolled in high school,* and because three 
out of every five students enrolled in ninth 
grade drop out before reaching twelfth grade. 

The present social and economic trends 
also furnish a clue indicating that children 
will stay in high school. Labor statistics re- 
veal that employment of children has fallen 
off 75% in recent years. For every four 
children under 16 years of age employed in 
1910, there was only one child employed in 
1930. Child labor is taboo under more than 
one hundred of the NRA codes. The Child 
Labor Amendment to the Federal Constitu- 
tion, already passed by Congress, has re- 
ceived fresh impetus toward ratification by 
the states. There is little doubt that hence- 
forth adolescents will remain in high school 
longer, if for no other reason than the fact 
that jobs will be fewer. 

From the information divulged by these 
clues, conflicting though they are, it seems 
safe to predict that the immediate future 
holds for these three metropolitan areas—a 
continued decrease in elementary school en- 
rollment, and an almost complete stoppage 
of the recent meteoric upward trend of high 
school enrollment. 


*Exact Chicago data will soon be available under 
the CWA project. 
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Liberty and Learning 


A Discussion of Education and the New Deal 


UDGED by the standards of education, 

there are four kinds of government. 
There are the ignorant leading the ignorant. 
This is tyranny. There are the ignorant lead- 
ing the wise. This is a prelude to revolution. 
There are the wise leading the ignorant. This 
is dictatorship, possibly a benevolent au- 
tocracy. There are the wise leading the 
wise, giving liberty, equality, and fraternity. 
This is the ideal of democracy. 

If we review the present situation of the 
United States in this light, we see that the 
crisis of 1933 has caused the Federal Govern- 
ment to assume power over functions and 
prerogatives hitherto in private hands; it has 
forced into public office men who know; it 
has compelled experimentation in the public 
direction of economic processes, sometimes 
by persuasion and propagandizing, sometimes 
by psychological or physical coercion. The 
leaders are none too certain of their solu- 
tions, but the people know far less. Thus, at 
the moment with us, the wise or semi-wise 
are leading the ignorant; and, if this ccndi- 
tion continues, it is almost certain to degener- 
ate into tyranny. The problem is obvious. 

If Americans love their liberty, if they hope 
to make the democratic experiment succeed, 
if they wish to avoid servitude in the future, 
it is imperative that the knowledge of the 
people begin as soon as possible to approxi- 
mate the knowledge of the leaders; that the 
people come to know the problems which 
their leaders are attempting to solve, suffi- 
ciently well to enable them to distinguish 
success from failure, to permit them to co- 
operate with a will rather than to yield 
obedience which must be blind and sullen 
because it is forced. 

“And say finally,” wrote Jefferson to Madi- 
son in 1787, “whether peace is best preserved 
by giving energy to the government, or in- 
formation to the people. The last is the most 
certain, and the most legitimate engine of the 
government. Educate and inform the whole 
mass of the people. . . . They are the only 
sure reliance for the preservation of liberty.” 

This statement is a part of an article which is an ex- 


cerpt from the Annual Report of Dean William F. Rus 
Sell, Teachers College, Columbia University. 
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Tue “New EpDucATION” 


This is the reason why the New Deal de- 
mands a new education. The basic studies, 
the three R’s, languages, history, science and 
mathematics, still hold their place. The old 
faith in any educational process well done 
still has its worth. But education of this 
sort will do as well for Japan or Soviet Rus- 
sia as for our own country yesterday or to- 
morrow. The education required by the 
New Deal must go far beyond this. 

It must have as its aim the production of 
citizens who understand the society in which 
we have lived, the evil effects of selfishness, 
the social suicide of cut-throat competition, 
and the stupidity of narrow nationalism in 
a world society. It must hold as its purpose 
the production of citizens who will have the 
background and knowledge sufficient to 
judge clearly the efforts of their leaders to- 
ward economic reconstruction. Our people 
must know the geography of South America; 
they may be able to list the capitals and rivers 
of the various states; they may even be able 
to spell correctly the words economics or 
justice; but they must in addition know what 
these facts and words mean. 

The first demand made by the New Deal, 
then, should be a new kind of education, an 
education broader than that heretofore of- 
fered, one directed to the just assessment of 
the good and evil found in a society oper- 
ating under laissez faire in a fiercely com- 
petitive world. Much attention should be 
paid to the methods suggested in the past and 
present with respect to possible reforms of 
the social and economic order. There is lit- 
tle new in the world. “New deals” have been 
made time and time again. The citizen of 
America should know this; but he should 
also know full well that this is the first time 
in history that we have had a Power Age 
with the economy of plenty consequent 
upon it. 

This educational task is one of great magni- 
tude. It is impossible to accomplish it in the 
few hours a day, the few weeks a year, and 
the few years of the ordinary school term. It 
means extended education. It is fortunate 
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that boys and girls under twenty will not be 
wanted in industry, for certainly it will re- 
quire at least fourteen years of schooling, as 
well as an extended adult education later on, 
for teachers to produce men and women who 
will meet the new standards. 

Furthermore, this program must be given 
to all the people. The United States cannot 
afford to have education advanced in one 
part of the country, and backward in another. 
Ignorance at any point, however remote, is 
a source of danger. 

This is the tragedy of the educational situa- 
tion that will be found in our country in 1934. 
The task confronting our schools is plainly 
far more important than ever before. Never- 
theless, in many sections we may have an 
educational breakdown. People may think 
because general conditions are improving 
that it follows that the problem of the schools 
is likely to be less acute. The fact is that 
the effects of the depression were slow to 
reach the educational system. Monies from 
taxes levied in 1929, and collected in 1930, 
were still being spent in 1931. Wise econ- 
omies were introduced at that time, classes 
were increased in size, teachers’ salaries were 
cut, luxuries were discontinued, and con- 
struction almost ceased. But, as the depres- 
sion deepened, it was found that funds could 
not be secured to carry on the program that 
parents believed to be the minimum. Taxes 
could not be collected and school boards be- 
came desperate. Unwise cuts were made, 
schools were closed, teachers were paid in 
scrip or not at all, studies which we believe 
to be essential were eliminated, and im- 
portant services were discontinued. At one 
and the same time we had vagrant children 
and closed schools. 

The country is now in a period of recovery. 
The wheels of industry have started to turn. 
The confidence of the public has been re- 
stored. But it will be two years or more be- 
fore the New Deal begins to reach the pupils 
and students in our schools and colleges. 
Next year promises to be far worse than last; 
unless something drastic is done, education 
in the United States will be at a low ebb in 
1934. There will be communities without 
education, districts with only two, three, or 
four months of school, cities with high 
schools, colleges, and universities crippled; 
and unemployed, idle youth from sixteen to 
twenty unwanted in industry and at the same 


time so handicapped financially as to be un- 
able to improve themselves. 


Tue CRISIS oF EDUCATION 


It may be that reforms in state taxing sys- 
tems will help the situation. It may be that 
payment of delinquent taxes will assist. It 
may be that private philanthropy will con- 
tinue where public resources have broken 
down. But only a substantial Federal sub- 
sidy in almost any form can meet the need of 
the hour; and it is to be hoped that our na- 
tional leaders will see its importance. 

Not only must our philosophers, econ- 
omists, and sociologists guide the curriculum 
toward an understanding of the New Deal 
and an appreciation of the problems of the 
Power Age; not only must our statesmen 
take heroic financial measures to keep edu- 
cation alive; but there is the larger aspect 
which is, of course, the real problem. There 
was once a time when Americans loved 
liberty and feared tyranny; and it was to 
perpetuate this spirit that the means of edu- 
cation of that day were directed. Sometimes 
it was the function of the school; more often 
of the less formal agencies of popular edu- 
cation. For the American who had just es- 
caped from political and economic despotism 
kept “the fierce spirit of liberty” alive in his 
breast and took pains to arouse it in the 
hearts of his children. 

For we know that the torch of liberty needs 
loving care. Unattended and unworshiped, 
it flickers and burns low. It was the Ameri- 
can school, the American press, the Ameri- 
can pulpit that gave the battle cry of freedom. 
We must revive that spirit today. 

For the American people, having learned 
to clear the fields, build the railroads, mine 
the coal, and erect the factories—masters of 
all that around them lies—have been unable 
to control themselves. Rugged individual- 
ism, possible in a wise people, masters of 
their fate, broke down in the fever following 
the World War. We have passed the crisis. 
We have chosen capable leaders and we have 
granted them large powers. If we read his- 
tory aright, this may be the beginning of 
despotism. Mirabeau was followed by Ro- 
bespierre and Napoleon. Kerensky gave 
way to Lenin and Stalin. Too often wisdom 
and public spirit are followed by greed for 
power. A people can guard against this suc- 
cession by limiting the time of dictatorial 
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CALIFORIIA ACTIVITIES 


power, by exercising the power of selection 
and removal, and by written law. None of 
these will be fully effective in our case. The 
only hope is education, widespread, thorough, 
comprehensive, and liberal. “What spec- 
tacle can be more edifying or more season- 
able,” wrote Madison, “than that of Liberty 
and Learning, each leaning on the other for 
their material interest and surest support?” 
What task more patriotic? 





California Activities 


A recent communication signed by Burton 
E. Davis, Lambda 315, who is temporary sec- 
retary of a movement in California called 
“The New Educational Awakening” includes 
the following paragraphs: 

“A proposal has been made that all the edu- 
cational well-wishers in the State, including 
the organizations like the California Teach- 
ers Association, The California Congress of 
Parent-Teachers, the State Department of 
Education, the American Federation of La- 
bor, the Schools of Education in the Univer- 
sities, the California Classroom Teachers As- 
sociation, and the like, pool their forces to 
endeavor, through research and publicity, to 
stem the tide which threatens to inundate the 
schools. The method to be employed will 
be to call the people to reason about matters 
so crucial to the perpetuity of democracy, and 
to work out definite proposals for legislative 
enactment immediately, as touching changes 
agreed upon and methods of support for the 
schools. 

“It also contemplates that thorough, long- 
time purposes and plans for educational ob- 
jectives and support will eventuate from the 
crusade: that through the awakening of the 
people to the values inherent in education 
and the re-orientation of the content and 
practices of the schools to accord with our 
technological age of increasing leisure, an 
abiding faith in education may be aroused. 

“The organization would not replace any 
existing one, but would consist of representa- 
tives of all groups and would act as a catalyz- 
ing force to galvanize all agencies to utmost 
activity in the emergency in education to 
raise funds for their own work and also for 
their part in the general research and public 
relations counsel. 

“The plan is to do teamwork on all ques- 
tions wherein general agreement can be 
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granted and to yield a fair field and no ob- 
structions to dissenting organizations on 
questions wherein agreements can not be 
reached.” 

Lambda Chapter and Delta Chapter have 
reported significant undertakings by way of 
conference discussions of education prob- 
lems. There have been a number of meet- 
ings throughout the state in which promi- 
nent members of Phi Delta Kappa have par- 
ticipated. There is a definite feeling that not 
only does the public need to be informed and 
consulted regarding the issues which con- 
front education but that educators within the 
state need to agree upon a program of action 
of unquestioned merit professionally. There 
is also a definite attempt being made to 
gather, by research, facts relevant to the is- 
sues which confront education in the state. 
Phi Delta Kappa is playing a significant part 
in this forward-looking program. 





The Survey of Phi Delta Kappa 


(Continued from page 128) 


Recommendation 24. That the fraternity un- 
dertake the publication of a supplement to the 
Phi Delta Kappa Directory—1931 which will in- 
clude the names of all members initiated since 
June 1, 1931. 

Recommendation 25. That the fraternity un- 
derwrite the expense of directory publication to 
the extent necessary to finance the original cost 
and that the fraternity be reimbursed by sales of 
the directory. It is further recommended that 
the publication of the supplement be financed in 
the same manner. It is further recommended 
that the fraternity consider a plan for the financ- 
ing of the next directory from membership fees 
and circulation of the directory to all members in 
good standing. 

Recommendation 26. That the present provi- 
sions of the By-Laws of the fraternity regarding 
fines and automatic penalties be revised by the 
National Council to provide for a system of an- 
nual cash awards to be made by the Executive 
Committee on the basis of efficiency in the per- 
formance of routine duties and in recognition of 
such other criteria as may be established. 

Recommendation 27. That a careful study of 
the Constitution be made with a view to eliminat- 
ing such sections as are not essential at the pres- 
ent time and amending other sections in keeping 
with present needs. 

Recommendations on Projects. This summary 
of recommendations is not complete without those 
appearing in Part III. The reader is referred to 
that part of the report for further recommenda- 
tions. 
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A NEW BIENNIUM AHEAD 


Each year brings its round of holidays— 
some for one purpose and some for another. 
But the Christmas season is different. It 
lifts us above the day-by-day demands of life 
and for a time we pause in tribute to an ideal 
—personified by a child. From Christmas 
and its idealism we pass soon to a New Year 
to face anew the practicalities of life—let us 
hope with new vigor and new aspirations. 

Phi Delta Kappa is about to pass into a New 
Year—a New Biennium. During the holi- 
days the National Council will meet, delib- 
erate, and chart the course for the new bien- 
nium. 

The Fifteenth National Council has at its 
disposal a larger amount of factual material 
relative to the desires of the fraternity mem- 
bership and relative to the membership itself 
than any previous Council has enjoyed. The 
Survey Report—a large part of which is re- 
produced in this issue of The Phi Delta Kap- 
pan—represents a large expenditure of time 
and effort in behalf of the fraternity. It is 
possible for the Council to act with a greater 
degree of intelligence relative to the issues 
which it must consider because of the data 
available in the report. The fraternity is 
greatly indebted to the members of the Sur- 
vey Committee who have given so freely of 


their time that the best interests of the fra- 
ternity might be adequately served. 

Phi Delta Kappa faces the new biennium 
while in its twenty-fifth year of life. It is 
ready to meet its responsibilities with strength 
and mature judgment. The very times in 
which we are living demand of the frater- 
nity something vital—something  signifi- 
cant—something militant in support of educa- 
tion as a cause. If the Survey Report is too 
aggressive, there are those who will challenge 
its recommendations. If it is too conserva- 
tive, there are those who will blaze the trail 
to new achievements. 

“Whither Phi Delta Kappa?” is the question 
that concerns every member of the organiza- 
tion just now and we may expect the National 
Council to answer this question decisively, 
Failure to answer this question in terms of the 
needs of today in education will cause many 
to raise the question “Why Phi Delta Kappa?” 

Chapters and individual members have been 
encouraged from time to time to give thought 
to the problems which should have attention 
by the Fifteenth National Council. Some in- 
dividual members have doubtless expressed 
themselves to their chapters. Some zhapters 
have been active in sounding out their mem- 
bers and other chapters on questions of pol- 
icy. Eta Chapter has communicated with 
other chapters relative to their point of view 
on financial matters. Delta Chapter has been 
sounding out its field members on questions 
of policy for the chapter and for the national 
organization. Some of the chapters in the 
Northeast District have issued a statement 
relative to the need for decentralization in the 
fraternity and in criticism of the present or- 
ganization. Doubtless other movements have 
been under way to get an expression of 
opinion from the field membership. 

The Survey of the fraternity has been the 
means of contacting every member in the fra- 
ternity and more than 3,000 have responded 
with the information requested on a question- 
naire and with further suggestions. The Na- 
tional Magazine has not carried any proposals 
for Council action since the activities of the 
Survey Committee gave promise of covering 
the field much more satisfactorily. Unfor- 
tunately, the compilation of the data for the 
Survey Report and the preparation of the 
report itself consumed far more time than 
was anticipated and it reached the member- 
ship too late for extended study prior to the 
meeting of the Council. The Council is not 
unprepared to meet the questions which it 
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will consider, however, and the fraternity 
looks to it for a program commensurate with 
the abilities of the organization and its mem- 


bership. 





APOLOGIES 


Apologies, like alibis, are always more or 
less unwelcome. The editor feels, however, 
that the membership is entitled to a state- 
ment relative to the late issue of this and the 
preceding issue of the magazine. Our usual 
mailing date is the eleventh of the month of 
issue. This issue will be as late as the twen- 
ty-second or twenty-third and some will won- 
der why. In the first place, the issue was de- 
layed in order that it might contain the 
abridged report of the Survey. In the sec- 
ond place, the work of preparing the Survey 
Report for the chapters was so large a task 
that it made it impossible for us to give any 
time to magazine, correspondence, or any of 
the other regular work of the office. We had 
planned to have this issue of the magazine in 
the mail by the first of the month but when 
that became an impossibility we set our- 
selves the task of getting it ready on the 
earliest date possible. The October issue was 
late for much the same reason. The office 
was giving a large part of its time to the as- 
sembly of data for the Survey Committee and 
found it impossible to give the time needed 
for the regular office work. We hope that 
such delays may be entirely avoided in the 
future. We regret them sincerely. 





THE BIENNIAL COUNCIL BANQUET 


DECEMBER 28, 1933 


The evening of the first day of the meeting 
of the National Council is devoted to a ban- 
quet and professional program. This year 
the program will be as follows: 

Don C. Rogers—Presiding 

N. L. Engelhardt—Address 

O. H. Bimson—Music 

Rho Chapter—Initiation 

Three chapters have indicated their will- 
ingness to supply initiates for the occasion— 
Zeta, University of Chicago; Pi, University of 
Illinois; and Upsilon, Northwestern Univer- 
sity. Rho chapter will bring an initiation 
team which is well drilled and the regular 
paraphernalia used by that chapter. 

The banquet will be held at the Palmer 
House in the Grand Ball Room. Visiting 
members are cordially invited to attend as 





well as members who reside in the vicinity 
of Chicago. The price is $2.00 per plate and 
the dress is informal. 


* * 7 * * 


Phi Delta Kappa members are welcome as 
visitors at any and all sessions of the Council. 





EXCHANGE OF SPEAKERS 


Education is a vital topic today in the press 
and on the platform. Many of its critics are 
sincere in their attempts to improve it. Many 
of its supporters come from the ranks of lay- 
men. In some respects, our educational sys- 
tem is under fire and as a result it is being 
thoroughly studied by its friends and its op- 
ponents alike. There is little doubt but that 
there will be improvement and change and 
we must keep abreast of the trends for change 
as they appear. Furthermore, we should be 
active participants in the movement to make 
of our schools the best that the nation can 
afford. 

In this connection, there is an opportunity 
for worthwhile service on the part of active 
and alumni chapters through exchange of 
speakers with other professional fraternities 
on the campus and with other professional 
groups in the localities «: «lumni chapters. 
The recent monograph on “Evaluating the 
School Program,” although in tentative form, 
contains a wealth of material for such ad- 
dresses. Other material is available from va- 
rious sources. A number of articles which 
have appeared in The Phi Delta Kappan have 
excellent material in them. Many groups 
are anxious to have speakers from the ranks 
of educators to address them, and members 
of Phi Delta Kappa are already responding. 
An increasing number can render significant 
service in this way. 





School and college administrators who are 
interested in helping students to choose their 
careers more wisely, and who wish informa- 
tion to assist them in planning programs of 
vocational guidance, may get such informa- 
tion without charge from the National Occu- 
pational Conference, 522 Fifth Avenue, New 
York City. 





Every democratic citizen’s life is a chain of 
moments in some of which he initiates and 
leads and in some of which he appreciates 
and follows.—Suzzalo. 





Errors in Education Literature 
Milton Wittler 


CREAMS” or “boners” are by common 

consent the chief solace of the wearied 
pedagogue as he wades through bales of 
themes or examination papers. Such mas- 
querade of fact as the following goes far to 
make amends for the infinite boredom of the 
blue book. 

“An intelligence test that is inexpensive 
and easy to give is the Otis Self-Inflicting Test 
of Mental Ability.” 

“If a pupil is failing I will first of all give 
him a B and A test” (Binet). 

“A cretin is a feeble-minded dwarf; the 
lower part of his body is shaped like a spade.” 

“The Iowa Spelling Bee Test.” “Cardinal’s 
Principals.” 

We smile, yet an examination of writings on 
educational subjects reveals us all as only 
children of a larger growth. At the sugges- 
tion of the editor I have in recent months 
gathered a collection of “boners.” Lack of 
time prevented a systematic search for them 
so that these are merely samples, chanced 
upon during my regular reading. Anyone 
interested in pursuing the task further will 
find no dearth of them, as many as three or 
four a day popping out of the printed page. 
Not primarily with numbers, but rather with 
a classification of the sorts of errors common- 
ly found is the present report concerned. 
Roughly these may be grouped under six 
heads: misspellings or misuse of common 
words, misspellings of proper names, slips in 
language usage, erroneous linking of words 
in compounds, educational archaisms, errors 
of fact or designation. 

Typical of misspellings found are the fol- 
lowing: 


buddie for 
develope 
fatiguability 
monies 
nick-nacks 
perigrinations 
pharasaical 
questionaire 
resistence 
unwieldly 


buddy 
develop 
fatigability 
moneys 
knick-knacks 
peregrinations 
pharisaical 
questionnaire 
resistance 
unwieldy 


By Milton Wittler, Beta 410, Director of Teacher 
Training, Grinnell College, Grinnell, Iowa. 


Misuse of words is especially frequent with 
homonyms: affect for effect and the reverse: 
hail for hale, “The law haled him before the 
juvenile court”; flare for flair, “With a flair 
for Dutch cheeses”; lead for led, guarantee 
for guaranty. Alternative spellings have 
proved confusing: sanitarium or sanatorium, 
but never sanatarium or sanitorium. So al- 
so Leipzig or the Anglicized form, Leipsic; 
never Leipsig. We speak properly of the 
Philippine Islands, but the children of Fili- 
pinos. The official spelling of another island 
dependency, be it noted, is now Puerto Rico, 
the Spanish form, and not Porto Rico, an 
arbitrary variant forced upon the people of 
the island by the United States. Bewildering 
too is the contrast between Tacoma, Wash- 
ington and Takoma Park, Washington, D. C. 
Residents of Tacoma will remind us that 
the majestic mountain in which they glory is 
now officially Mount Tacoma, following the 
Indian usage, though it is located in Rainier 
National Park, a happy compromise of the 
age-long dispute between the two Puget 


Sound cities. 


Very common is the misspelling of proper 
names: places, institutions, writers, their 


books and standard tests. 


Among the most 


curious of these was the misspelling of Taj 
Mahal by the author of a widely read book 
on the arts. Commonly mutilated names in 


educational literature are: 


Aydelotte 
Ayres 
Brueckner 
Cattell 
Cubberley 
Edmonson 
Hollingworth 
Kuhlmann 
Jacques Loeb 
McMurry 

H. Crichton Miller 
Paterson, D. G. 
Pechstein 

Ruch 

Schorling 

Seguin 

Surette 

Van Denburg 
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spelled 


Adylotte 
Ayers 
Breuckner 
Cattel 
Cubberly 
Edmondson 
Hollingsworth 
Kuhlman 
Jacque Loeb 
McMurray 

H. Creighton Miller 
Patterson 
Peckstein 
Rugh 
Shorling 
Sequin 
Surrette 

Van Denberg 





ERRORS IN EDUCATION LITERATURE 


Slips in language usage of common occur- 
rence are, “Less pupils,” “less sections,” 
“otal amount of throws,” “amount of iden- 
tical elements,” “the nature of individual dif- 
ferences are disclosed.” Incorrect use of the 
abbreviation etc. is frequent. Regarding its 
use two safe maxims may be offered, the first 
being, never use etc. in enumerating words 
designating persons, since et cetera, being 
neuter, refers to inanimate things: “bakers, 
barbers, cobblers, etc.” If any such term is 
used at all it is better to say, “bakers, barbers, 
cobblers, et al., or better, “bakers, barbers, 
cobblers, and that sort.” The second maxim 
is, never use etc. after a group of words 
where or is implied, “Readily found in a dic- 
tionary, a spelling book, a reader, etc.” which 
implies the need of all three. Better to say, 
“Readily found in a dictionary, a spelling 
book, a reader, or the like.” In general it 
may be said that the use of etc. tends to sug- 
gest loose thinking. It is popular in under- 


graduate exercises where it seems to bear the 
significance, “Fill in the rest to suit yourself; 
such trivialities are beneath my notice.” 
Closely related to incorrect language usage 
is the employment of what may be called 


street language: the use of verbal coins 
rubbed smooth by much and careless use 
until their image has become blurred or 
meaningless. A few of such coins are, won- 
derful, once an adjective of dignity, now a 
first acquisition in the vocabulary of the im- 
migrant; hectic, now misapplied to any dis- 
tressfully exciting experience; intrigue, a 
cumbrous substitute for the homely word 
interest; challenge as used of matters quite 
unrelated to combat. Along with many good 
words made shabby might be put a group of 
arbitrarily manufactured verbs that strike 
harshly on the ear, contacting and enthuse be- 
ing recently noted in writings by school men. 
Then there is the fondness of many writers 
for tacking a preposition onto a verb where it 
is uncalled for, win out, pay up, lose out. 
Linking words into compounds furnishes a 
pitfall to the unwary writer. Says the bul- 
letin of a national professional association, 
“Sometime in the fall the chapter president 
wrote ” Obviously the writer con- 
fused the adjacent words, some time with the 
common adverb sometimes. So also the 
temptation to hyphenate all right or to fuse 
the two words entirely: all-right, allright, 
the latter perhaps suggested by such words 
as upright, downright. Another author was 
at pains to hyphenate so inseparable a word 
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as nonsense. A friend of mine confesses that 
no other problem of composition is so beset 
with snares for him as that of the correct join- 
ing of compound words. 

By educational archaisms I mean that 
group of obsolescent words which growing 
school practice tends to discard or supplant, 
the use of grades to designate the more mod- 
ern school marks, being an example. So pre- 
school as a name for the nursery school is, I 
believe, moribund, besides being rather 
awkward English. For words compounded 
with pre are mainly adjectives, pre-adoles- 
cent, pre-natal; or verbs, pre-judge, pre-empt; 
much less often nouns, pre-legacy. To speak 
of a pre-school child is eminently correct; to 
say that that child attends the pre-school is at 
least open to criticism. Another second-best 
usage is that of the word adrenalin for ad- 
renin. Says Dr. Walter B. Cannon in his 
pioneer work on the hormones, “The name 
‘adrenalin’ is proprietary. ‘Epinephrin’ and 
‘adrenin’ have been suggested as terms free 
from commercial suggestions. As adrenin is 
shorter and more clearly related to the com- 
mon adjectival form, adrenal, I have followed 
Schafer in using adrenin to designate the sub- 
stance produced physiologically by the 
adrenal glands.”! A minor though perhaps 
significant change in terminology would be 
the abandonment of the plural in common 
discussion of educational measurement. 
Webster gives three definitions of the word 
measurement. (1) The act or result of 
measuring; (2) the extent, size, or amount 
ascertained by measuring; (3) a system of 
measures. It will be noted that in each of 
these aspects of the word the singular num- 
ber is implicit. One may speak of the meas- 
urement of intelligence, may say, “The meas- 
urement of the field is five acres,” or describe 
inches, feet, yards, rods, as the units of linear 
measurement. Also it is quite intelligible 
to speak of educational measures; it it much 
less so to allude to educational measurements, 
a plural which must derive from an educa- 
tional measurement which, unless an educa- 
tional measure is meant, would seem to be a 
term without meaning. 

Errors of fact, as would be expected in 
scientific writing, are relatively infrequent. 
Two interesting examples found were the lo- 
cation of Asheville, North Carolina in Ten- 
nessee, and the designation of a spider as “the 
insect.” An error of designation important 
to notice has been marked by Morton.? He 
relates having heard a psychologist in a public 
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address refer to the “top percentile” of a dis- 
tribution. “This psychologist,” he adds, “is 
a statistician of considerable prominence and 
undoubtedly knows better.” He goes on to 
remind us that “percentiles are points, not 
ranges.” Some of us owe a debt for clear 
thinking, and consequently clear teaching, to 
McCall’s sensible division of the commonly 
used measures into mass, point, distance, rela- 
tionship and reliability measures.* The 
psychologist mentioned would have lost noth- 
ing in clearness by use of the good Anglo- 
Saxon terms tenth, fifth, quarter, half. 
Finally I would call attention to two needs 
in our educational nomenclature. In a field 
beset with so many variables as educational 
experimentation there is use for a brief ex- 
pression which will enable us to center the 
discussion on the constants without involving 
controversy. In imitation of the current 
tendency in business and politics I propose 
adoption of the letters O T B E as a substitute 
for the longer expression other things being 
equal. Another requisite of our professional 
vocabulary arises from the fact that our only 
English word to designate the third person 
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singular of common gender is the masculine 
he, while the teachers in our public schools 
are prevailingly women. Everyone has felt 
himself ludicrous when referring to “the 
teacher” as he or him when everybody knows 
that the great multitude of teachers are she’s, 
If, on the other hand, we conform to the facts 
and adopt the feminine pronoun, we are con- 
fronted by the wrath of male teacherdom, 
Doubtless the solution of the problem awaits 
a leader with the courage of the late Melyi] 
Dewey to create by a single fiat a common or 
generic pronoun. Then, alongside our vener- 
able he, his, him, and our she, hers, her, will 
take its place some such pronoun as te, tes, 
tem, and then the educational writer may 
refer to the teacher without suspicion of hay- 
ing taken sides in the many ramifications of 
the ancient controversy over male versus 
female teachers. 


Bodily Changes in Pain, 


1. Cannon, Walter B., 
New York, D. Appleton and 


Hunger, Fear and Rage. 
Company, 1915, p. 36. 

2. Morton, R. L., ““‘What Are Percentiles?”” Education- 
al Research Bulletin, Ohio State University, Vol. IX, 
No. 15, October 22, 1930, pp. 423-424. 

3. McCall, William A., How to Measure in Education. 
New York, Macmillian, 1922, chs. XIV-XVII. 


Declaration of Faith in the Arrts 


UR schools are facing serious probleris 

The cultural subjects, especially, are be- 
ing attacked. There is urgent need for a 
declaration of faith that the arts are not op- 
tional luxuries for the few, but are essential 
for the complete living of the many. 

Music and the allied arts give cheer and 
comfort and richness to life. They bring 
beauty to our materialistic civilization. 
Beauty contributes to the morale and stabil- 
ity of a nation. Social unrest gains its read- 
iest recruits among men who have not found 
beauty and joy in their work and in their en- 
vironment. 

Our fathers faced a simpler world than 
ours, with relatively simpler needs. Modern 
inventions are shortening the working week 
and greatly increasing the hours of leisure. 
But in making this advance we have also in- 


The above statement was adopted at a meeting of 
official delegates appointed by fifty-seven national 
organizations (representing a total membership of over 
five million American citizens), held at Chicago, July 4, 
1933, in connection with the convention of the National 
Education Association. 


curred some penalties. Science and the ma- 
chine have added so miuch to living that we 
may have rated them above human values. 
Life tends to be overmechanized. Education 
today must concern itself with physical and 
mental health and with emotional, social, and 
spiritual responses as well as with reasoning 
powers. 

The responsibility of the present generation 
for the education of those that are to follow 
should not be shifted to the future. Youth 
must be served while it is youth. If we fail 
in our duty to the boys and girls of today, it 
cannot be made up to them in after years 
when prosperity returns and public funds are 
more easily available. We have no right to 
unload upon the youth of today the burden 
of our adversity. 

We, therefore, declare our faith in the arts. 
Curtailments in educational budgets must not 
be permitted to affect vitally the cultural sub- 
jects, especially music. Avocations as well 
as vocations must be provided for the sake 
of the present times and for the days of larger 
leisure which lie ahead. 





Engineering Science and Education 
Conflict or Cooperation 


R. L. Sweigert 


HIS article is written for the purpose of of view, one held by the educational expert, 

pouting out a situation which greatly and the other held by the scientist and pro- 
hinders the spread of scientific education, fessional man engaged in educational work. 
particularly at the college level where it is Both viewpoints are well illustrated by the 
badly needed. two following cases: 

The head of the division of chemistry at 
one of our institutions of higher learning re- 
ceived a letter one spring in which the writer 
applied for a position as supervisor of in- 
struction in the division of chemistry. This 
particular applicant was apparently well 
trained in education at one of our better 
colleges of education. However, he was 
trained in education only. This means that 
while he may have been studying super- 
vision, he was not studying extensively or 
intensively the subject matter field. Super- 
vision was his subject matter field. He might 
have been able to supervise the teaching of 
supervision, but not being adequately trained 
in the field of chemistry, he certainly would 
have been unable to supervise instruction in 
chemistry. To supervise in any field the 
educational man must be thoroughly familiar 
with the field. This is unquestionably true 
in higher education and should be true in 
secondary education as well. 

Supervision and improvement in education 
must be from within the subject matter field. 
The chemist must improve chemical instruc- 
tion; the engineer must improve and super- 
vise engineering instructions. The examples 
where this has not been done indicate that 
the above fundamental principle must be ad- 
hered to for results. A check-up of certain 
professional divisions that do not adhere to 
this principle shows them to be mediocre or 
poor departments. 

The gentleman previously mentioned did 
not receive a great deal of consideration for 
the position for which he was applying. But 
that was not all. On top of the prejudices 
towards a pedagogical régime that might al- 
ready have existed, there was added enough 
By R. L. Sweigert, Epsilon 507, Associate Professor of fuel to make the chemists of that division de- 
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In a discussion of the relations of engineer- 
ing science and education, perhaps it would 
not be amiss first to compare the two fields. 
There are certain similarities which may be 
pointed out. They are both applied sciences. 
While education has not developed as far 
scientifically as engineering, having only in 
recent years adopted the scientific attitude, it 
is now nevertheless becoming an applied 
science. 

Both depend upon certain fundamental 
sciences, both have a good deal of philosophy 
back of them, and both being inexact depend 
upon the judgment and capabilities of the in- 
dividuals in the profession aside from any 
scientific considerations. 

Being similar in certain ways, and although 
widely differing in others, there must be 
certain characteristics of each that the other 
might use to great advantage. 

By studying each we may contribute to the 
advancement of both, first in the point of view 
of the individuals in each group, and second 
inthe exchange of ideas that may be mutually 
used. 

First we might discuss the point of view. It 
holds the focus of the situation that exists 
altogether too frequently in all sections of 
the country. In discussing the point of view, 
it might be noted here that certain illustra- 
tions that are used are not considered as be- 
ing necessarily common by the writer, but 
are given for the reason that they form the 
basis of points of view even though they rep- 
Tesent the unusual case. Opinions, as is well 
known, are quite often formed by the excep- 
tion, rather than the average. 

There are in existence two extreme points 
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“full of tommy rot.” All the good that might 
have come from the educational field was 
consigned forever to the depths below. 

So one of the things the educational man 
should understand is the fact that he is not 
capable of handling any job of teaching or 
supervision just because he is trained in edu- 
cation. He must bear in mind that he is not 
fitted for any educational position in the 
sciences or professions unless he is spe- 
cifically trained for those subject matter 
fields. Those trained in the subject matter 
fields can do a far more effective job of edu- 
cating without educational training than the 
educationally trained can do without com- 
plete subject matter training. 

There have been cases also where men 
having master’s degrees in education have 
tried to obtain positions in professional engi- 
neering education in spite of the fact that 
they were not engineering trained. They 
felt that the master’s degree in education en- 
titled and qualified them to teach almost any 
subject they chose. This situation occurred 


over a thousand miles from the writer’s loca- 
tion, yet it traveled all that distance to dis- 


credit the educational field. 

The sooner the educational man accepts the 
fact universally that he is not qualified to 
teach, supervise, or improve specific cur- 
ricula merely by an extensive study of edu- 
cation, the sooner will he be able to get recog- 
nition among the other college divisions. 

The writer is in no case here including ele- 
mentary education, since subject matter does 
not occupy the same position here as in the 
secondary school and particularly at the col- 
lege level. The subject matter is elementary 
and therefore is more universally known; 
thus, method becomes the important phase. 

Improvement in higher education can not 
come from outside the subject matter field. 
It must come from within. 

At the other extreme in viewpoint there 
is a chemist whom the writer knows, who has 
said, “To hell with everything else. The sub- 
ject matter is the only thing that counts.” 
No engineering educators have been heard 
to make quite as rabid a remark but there 
are some not so very far removed from that 
category. 

This type of scientist and engineer should 
be just as soundly condemned as the pre- 
viously mentioned education expert. Both 
are going off on a dangerous tangent. 
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We have too many subject matter fiends 
and specialists who are so far down in a hole 
that they have long since lost contact with 
the rest of the world. Perhaps the majority 
approach that type in scientific and engineer. 
ing education. As far as education is con- 
cerned we thus hit a stone wall in progress 
and advancement at the expense, directly of 
the individual students and indirectly of al] 
of society. The extreme subject matter 
specialist knows thoroughly at least a section 
of his general subject field but in many cases 
he is unable to interest the student, and he is 
unable to put the subject matter across to the 
student at all or he is unable to put it across 
in any manner that economically allows the 
student to gain the training himself. The 
student is more or less incidental and a 
nuisance. 

One university president has gone so far 
as to say that the university is for research 
and the advancement of knowledge only. If 
that statement is true who is going to pre- 
pare the men who are to do this research, 
men who must be experts in their various 
fields? 

All advancement is caused by human ef- 
fort and ability. Therefore, in no way what- 
soever, is it possible to concentrate merely 
on subject matter. As far as education is 
concerned subject matter and the individual 
go side by side, one just as important as the 
other. One calls for the scientist or engineer 
and the other for the real educator. 

Therefore, neither of the two extreme 
points of view previously mentioned must 
be allowed to dominate. We must have a 
middle point of view which gives to both 
their proper place and perspective in order 
to have the maximum advancement. This 
means that the scientific and engineering 
teacher can profit from training in educa- 
tion and that the educationally trained man 
must be thoroughly trained in the subject 
matter field in which he proposes to work. 
When each recognizes the proper place of the 
other, it will be found not one of conflict but 
one of mutual cooperation. The trained edu- 
cator can give his training to the engineer as 
a consultant or adviser upon the initiative of 
the engineer, that initiative being produced 
by the recognition of the merits in education 
and by the proper attitude and position of the 
trained educator in regard to the primary im- 
portance of the subject matter field. 
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Now we might see what ideas of both the 
engineer and the educator may be helpful 
to each. There can be no approval of a posi- 
tion assumed by a faculty group at one uni- 
yersity. They passed a resolution which 
amounted to saying that the educational man 
had accomplished nothing. There was suf- 
ficient evidence of nonaccomplishment in 
the very poor secondary and elementary 
schools in which there was retrogression 
rather than advancement. Everything done 
by the educational group was of no value 
and since they were such dismal failures 
nothing could be gotten from them that was 
ofany worth. This resolution in the writer’s 
opinion showed the poor quality of those 
passing the resolution. It showed either 
ignorance, poor intellectual effort, or pure 
prejudice. However, it does show a trend of 
mind that is in existence. There are, on the 


contrary, many sound ideas that the engineer 
in education can use with profit. 

The man who is trained in education, if he 
has had a thorough training, will have a 
sound educational philosophy. He will be 
grounded in educational psychology; he will 


have a foundation in tests and measurements 
and educational statistics; he will be familiar 
with student personnel problems and pro- 
cedure; he will understand fundamental cur- 
riculum construction and supervision; he will 
understand administrative and _ business 
problems from the points of view of the tax- 
payer, the board, the direct administrator, 
and the business economist, each from. the 
educational point of view. 

From personal acquaintanceship with 
many college subject matter teachers, both 
as a student and as a teacher, I am quite con- 
vinced that the majority would profit by a 
little intelligent application of philosophy 
and psychology to their educational work 
The matter of improving testing and ex: 
aminations in general requires no discussion 
The subject matter teacher is so inadequat 
in this respect that that is one of the points 
where great improvement can be made. A 
discussion with students in any college or 
university provides sufficient proof of the 
need of the subject matter teacher for im- 
provement through a knowledge of educa- 
tional principles and methods. 

There are too many teachers who are not 
familiar with student personnel problems in 
an adequate sense. The success of student 
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personnel programs rests upon the coopera- 
tion of all teachers and faculty members. So 
the subject matter teacher can profit along 
that line. 

In regard to the other points on administra- 
tion and curriculum mentioned in education, 
I am inclined to think the engineering teacher 
is already just as capable in handling those 
problems as any man educationally trained, 
since they revolve around subject matter. 
And the educationally trained individual as 
already mentioned can do relatively little in 
the technical or scientific field. So the engi- 
neer must handle certain educational prob- 
lems from his own background and with the 
proper point of view brought about by sound 
educational philosophy, psychology, and by 
a sound knowledge of tests and student per- 
sonnel problems. He can thus make a true 
educational solution which is sound from all 
angles. 

The engineer trained in his field considers 
himself a consultant. The educational man 
may adopt that point of view to advantage. 
When he is consulted by the subject matter 
specialist, he should be prepared to give the 
advice asked for in the educational field. 

The engineering and scientific point of 
view can well be adopted by the educational 
man. Those who work in the field of tests 
and measurements and statistics perhaps will 
come much closer to that point of view now. 
The engineering point of view is to make 
ideas concrete and not mere generalities; to 
put ideas into action, not merely to talk 
about them; to use facts in place of biased 
personal opinion; to systematize procedures 
and practices; to recognize limitations in a 
given situation and to compromise where 
necessary for the best all-around perform- 
ance rather than to try to make one idea 
supreme at the expense of the others; and to 
adopt the scientific attitude in fact as well 
as principle. 

Thus both the engineer and the trained 
educator may develop the fullest degree of 
cooperation which should provide the great 
est advancement for themselves, the school, 
and particularly the student. Both may thus 
recognize their own limitations and decrease 
those limitations by drawing each upon the 
other. By this means we may hope for the 
best possible solution to our educational 
problems in general, scientific, and profes- 
sional education. 
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Plan for Help of Rural Schools 
R. B. Smit 


If the Public School System is to survive 
something constructive will have to be done 
other than the demoralizing procedure of 
placing destitute teachers on the R. F. C. 
Pauperizing teachers does not fit well into a 
system of training industrious, thrifty, and 
worthy future citizens. What can we.do 
about the school finance problem? 

We can at least do as much as interested 
parties are doing for the owners of foreign 
bonds, closed banks, city home owners, and 
farm borrowers. Since the problem is nation- 
wide it must be attacked in a nation-wide 
way. Some of the relief to farmers is com- 
ing through the modified Federal Land Bank 
Law. This same kind of help can be made to 
apply to the relief of distressed school dis- 
tricts. How? 


THE PLAN 


1. Amend the Federal Land Bank Law in 
order that county rural school district loan 
associations may be formed on the same plans 
as local farm loan associations are now 
operated. 

2. Set aside a Federal loan fund to be used 
in taking up school bonds as is being done 
through the land banks and the Home Own- 
ers Loan Corporation. 

3. Refinance the outstanding school debts 
on the same 41% interest basis or better as 
the Federal Land Banks are now doing for 
individuals. Our first duty is to take care 
of our future citizens and public welfare. 

4. Declare a five-year moratorium on the 
payments of the principal of school debts the 
same as farmers are now receiving through 
the Federal land banks if they can qualify. 

5. Place the overhead administration on 
the Federal Land Banks who now have a 
functioning set-up which can attack the 
school finance problem within a few weeks 
after the amendment is in force. 

Public welfare business should be given 
first place and if necessary delay the private 
loan business until our public schools can 
qualify for refinancing and our schools are 
placed out of danger. Such relief will help 
many schools to operate a few months longer 
through their own self-help. 


By R. B. Smith, Eta 354, State Supervisor of Voca- 
tional Agricultural Education, Little Rock, Arkansas. 


The financial crisis of our public school 
system is not due to mismanagement or ex- 
travagance any more than the present con- 
ditions of our farmers are due to mismanage- 
ment or extravagance. It is due to the ever 
decreasing purchasing power of the farmer’s 
dollar and the lack of a market for farm 
products that once had a profitable outlet. If 
the Government can place farm prices on a 
parity with the prices for finished products 
the farmers can buy and pay his school taxes; 
and school districts can pay their maturing 
bonds, their interest, and operate the public 
schools. Unless some of the same kind of re- 
lief comes to the schools that is now coming 
to some individuals, public schools must 
close or teachers continue to go en the 
R. F.C. This plan will help if Congress gives 
it a chance, because it is working for some 
farmers and home owners at the present time. 
Let us use a little more effort to get Congress 
to place our children first. 





False Economy 


Former Governor Alfred E. Smith of 
New York was recently granted the degree 
of Doctor of Laws from the University of the 
State of New York at Albany. When the 
award was made, Mr. Smith was character- 
ized as a devoted friend of our public schools 
and the benefactor of untold generations of 
children. 

In accepting the award of the degree, Mr. 
Smith stressed the importance of education. 
The following statements are sufficient to 
indicate his attitude in support of education: 

“It’s all right to have economy; let every- 
thing else go by in times of stress, but don’t 
allow false economy fall on our public 
schools. 

“It would not do the State a bit of harm if 
we did not build another mile of road for the 
next three years. It would not do much harm 
if we did not spend any more for operating 
the canals. I could name dozens of other 
activities that we could get along without 
without trouble. 

“But one single year that education is neg- 
lected can never be brought back. We can 
build roads any time and we can glorify the 
canal whenever we want to, even if we have 
to buy the boats for it, but where you lose 
one year in public education it can never be 
regained.” 
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SECTION Q (EDUCATION) 
(And Affiliated Organizations) 


Vice President, Walter F. Dearborn, Harvard 
University, Cambridge, Massachusetts; Secre- 
tary, William S. Gray, University of Chicago, 
Chicago, Illinois. 


PROGRAM OF THE TWENTY-EIGHTH 
ANNUAL MEETING 


December 29 to 30, 1933 


Friday Morning Session, December 29, 9:30 a.M.; 
Room 211, Emerson Hall, Harvard University. 


Central theme: Components of Mente! Ability. 
Walter F. Dearborn, Vice President of Section 
Q, presiding. 

Some General Considerations Concerning the 
Organization of Human Nature. (15 min.) Ed- 
ward L. Thorndike, Teachers College, Columbia 
University. 

Issues Connected With the Analysis of Intelli- 
gence. (20 min.) Edwin B. Wilson, Professor of 
Vital Statistics, Harvard University. 

An Analysis of Character Traits. (20 min.) 
Truman L. Kelley, Graduate School of Educa- 
tion, Harvard University. 

Psycho-Mendelian versus “Mathematical” Fac- 
tors as Components of Mental Ability. (30 min.) 
Robert C. Tryon, Assistant Professor of Psychol- 
ogy, University of California. 

The Number of Independent Components in a 
Group of Tests. (30 min.) Harold Hotelling Pro- 
fessor of Political Science, Columbia University. 


Friday Afternoon Session, December 29, 2:00 P.M.; 
Room 211, Emerson Hall, Harvard University. 


Reports and Discussions of Educational Research. 
William S. Gray, Secretary of Section Q, pre- 
siding. 

The Library Professor and Educational Re- 


search. (10 min.) Carter Alexander, Teachers 
College, Columbia University. 

A Preliminary Report on Homogeneous Group- 
ing in Freshman Mathematics. (10 min.) Joseph 
Seidlin, Professor of Mathematics, Alfred Uni- 
versity. 

A Study of the Outstanding Weaknesses of 
High School Freshmen. (10 min.) Gustave A. 
Feingold, Principal, Bulkeley High School, Hart- 
ford, Connecticut. 


The Significance and Constancy of a Single Item 
in a Test. (10 min.) Edward E. Cureton, Asso- 
ciate Professor of Education, Alabama Polytech- 
nic Institute. 

Meaning as a Differential in Learning the 
Hundred Addition and Subtraction Facts. (10 
min.) F. B. Knight, Professor of Educational 
Psychology, University of Iowa. 

The Effect of College Fraternities on Scholar- 
ship. (10 min.) T. M. Carter, Professor of Edu- 
cation and Psychology, Albion College. 

An Experiment in the Use of a Teaching Unit in 
Science. (10 min.) Archer W. Hurd, Research 
Associate, Institute of School Experimentation, 
Teachers College, Columbia University. 

Size of Type and Ease of Reading. (10 min.) 
Burdette R. Buckingham, Editorial Department, 
Ginn and Company, Boston. 

An Analysis of the Educational Background of 
the Defective Delinquent. (10 min.) Manwell 
J. Papurt, Psychologist, Institute for Male Defec- 
tive Delinquents, Napanoch, N. Y. 

An Experiment in the Honors Treatment of 
Students in Electrical Engineering. (10 min.) 
Richard H. Frazier, Assistant Professor of Elec- 
trical Engineering, Institute of Technology, Bos- 
ton. (Sponsored by Dugald C. Jackson.) 

A Survey of the Scientific Equipment and In- 
struction in a Group of Denominational Colleges, 
N. M. Grier, Myerstown, Pennsylvania. 

Structural Factors in Reading Disabilities. 

a. Measures of Ocular and Manual Lateral 
Dominance. (10 min.) Forrest D. Comfort, In- 
structor in Education, Harvard University. 

b. Ocular and Manual Dominance in Dyslexia. 
(10 min.) Walter F. Dearborn, Professor of Edu- 
cation, Harvard University. 

c. Differences in the Size and Shape of Ocular 
Images as Affecting Skills in Reading. (10 min.) 
Walter F. Dearborn and Forrest D. Comfort. 


Friday Evening, December 29, 7:00 p.m.; Annual 
Dinner With Section I (Psychology); Hotel 
Commander, Garden Street, Cambridge, Mas- 
sachusetts. Professor W. R. Miles, Yale Uni- 
versity, Vice President. of Section I, presiding. 
Addresses of Retiring Vice Presidents. 


Consciousness and Habit Formation. Walter 
S. Hunter, Clark University, Retiring Vice Presi- 
dent of Section I (Psychology). 

Differential Testing as a Method of Psycholog- 
ical Analysis. Stuart A. Courtis, University of 
Michigan, Retiring Vice President of Section Q 
(Education). 
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Saturday Morning Session, December 30, 9:30 
A.M.; Room 211, Emerson Hall, Harvard Uni- 
versity. 


Central theme: Problems Relating to the Meas- 
urement of Individual Development. Guy M. 
Whipple, Representative of the National Society 
for the Study of Education, presiding. 


A New Approach to the Problem of the Rela- 
tionship of Mental to Physical Growth. (30 min.) 
Walter F. Dearborn, Professor of Education, Har- 
vard University. 

Short Reports on Special Problems. 

a. Measures of Ossification. (10 min.) Psyche 
Cattell, Research Fellow in Child Hygiene, School 
of Public Health, and Research Associate, Psycho- 
Educational Clinic, Harvard University. 

b. Mental and Physical Growth at Adolescence. 
(10 min.) James R. Hobson, Psychologist, Brook- 
line Public Schools. 

c. Equating Measures of Mental Growth. (10 
min.) J. M. Ratcliff, Assistant Professor of Edu- 
cation, Tufts College. 

d. Repeated Measures of Anatomical Develop- 
ment in the Same Individual. (10 min.) Elmer 
D. West, Assistant in Education, Harvard Univer- 
sity. 

The Study of Individual Development in In- 
fancy. (30 min.) Harold C. Stuart, Assistant 
Professor of Pediatrics and Child Hygiene, Har- 
vard School of Public Health. 


Saturday Afternoon Session, December 30, 2:00 
P.M.; Room 211, Emerson Hall, Harvard Univer- 
sity. 

Reports and Discussions of Educational Research. 
Walter F. Dearborn, Vice President of Section 
Q, presiding. 

An Experimental Study of Marking Systems. 
(10 min.) Harry F. Percival, Department of 
Psychology, State Teachers College, Fitchburg, 
Massachusetts. 

Changing Trends in Teaching Chemistry. (10 
min.) Wilhelm Segerblom, Head, Department of 
Chemistry, Phillips Exeter Academy. 

A Numerical Index for the Teaching Effective- 
ness of the Sound Motion Picture in Science 
Teaching. (10 min.) Phillip Justin Rulon, Grad- 
uate School of Education, Harvard University. 

The Value of Geometry in Promoting Transfer 
of Training in Reasoning. (10 min.) Ralph 
Beatley, Associate Professor of Education, Har- 
vard University. 

The Consistency of Individual Responses to the 
Items of an Interest Test. (10 min.) Robert 
Rock, Jr., Professor of Educational Psychology, 
Fordham University. 

Factors Related to Maladjustment in School. 
(10 min.) Roy F. Street, Director of Mental 
Hygiene, W. K. Kellogg Foundation, Battle Creek, 
Michigan. 


THE PHI DELTA KAPPAN 


A Study of Three Recent Personality Tests 
(10 min.) Albert J. Harris, Department of Psy. 
chology, Simmons College. 

Fixing the Responsibility for Modern Language 
Failures in High School and Some Difficulties jn 
Recording Modern Language Achievements. 
(10 min.) Louis J. A. Mercier, Associate Profes.- 
sor of French and Education, Harvard University, 

A Study of Changes in the Intelligence Quo. 
tients of Superior Children. (10 min.) Edward 
A. Lincoln, Psycho-Educational Clinic, Harvard 
University. 

Measurement of the Scientific Attitude. (19 
min.) Victor H. Noll, Research Associate, Insti- 
tute of School Experimentation, Teachers College, 
Columbia University. 

General and Specific Factors in Educational 
Progress. (10 min.) Julius B. Maller, Research 
Associate, Institute of School Experimentation, 
Teachers College, Columbia University 

Studies of Learning at Each Grade Level in the 
Field of Nature. (10 min.) Van Evrie Kilpat- 
rick, Director of Nature Education, New York 
City. 

Measurements of Engineering Students. (10 
min.) Clair V. Mann, Professor and Head of De- 
partment of Engineering Drawing, School of 
Mines and Metallurgy, University of Missouri. 

The Relation Between the Short Auditory 
Memory Span Disability and Functional Speech 
Defects. (10 min.) Samuel D. Robbins, Boston 
Stammerers’ Institute, Massachusetts Division of 
Mental Hygiene, Boston. 





Good Schools in Bad Times 


When trouble comes we turn to funda- 


mentals. Home becomes dearer. Neighbors 
and friends mean more. We understand bet- 
ter the mission of the church. We appreciate 
the services of the school. If schools are a 
blessing in good times, they are an imperative 
necessity in bad times. They safeguard the 
health of the child; they fortify the home; 
they give hope and encouragement to citizens 
who are the victims of misfortune but who 
can take satisfaction that their children are 
cared for. The schools are ourselves work- 
ing together in the education of our children. 
When times are hard we need to make that 
education better—to take more seriously our 
common task of preparing the young for life. 

Times which suggest retrenchment call for 
increased safeguards for schools. Next to 
food, clothing, and shelter, they stand be- 
tween us and chaos. Let us preserve and im- 
prove our schools. Let us keep the children 
first. 
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te intelligence of a 


nation is the sum of the intelligences of all 
of its citizens. Intelligence is the product 
of education and education is the greatest 
national asset that we have. No nation in 
these times can hope to survive, to say noth- 
ing of progressing in the arts and sciences, 
in commerce, in trade, or in industry, unless 
it is composed of a well educated citizenry. 
Least of all can a democracy, depending, 
as it must depend, upon an informed public 
opinion for the selection of its leaders and 
the framing of its laws, hope long to endure 
unless it consists of a highly and univer- 
sally educated electorate. The individual 
American must be educated not only that 
he may be able to enjoy a happier and 
fuller life; he must be educated in order 
that, in cooperation with other educated 
Americans, he may do his part toward 
sustaining and upbuilding an intelligent 
and beneficent and capable government. 
—HON. HAROLD L. ICKES 


Secretary of the Interior 





